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More and more the advertisements are mingled with 
the reading matter of many of our magazines. We 
start, hopefully, interestedly, on a story or an article, 
and we find ourselves stopped short by some advertise- 
ment which we have no use for; four words in small 
type we spell out, ““Continued on page 27.” We restrain 
our annoyance, turn to page 27, or 227, and read a half- 
column, and again we run against an advertisement, 
preceded by a tiny “Continued on page 337.” Thus 
we struggle on, rebellious but helpless. How long is 
“The Gentle Reader” going to put up with this sort of 
thing, daily growing worse? What does. Dr. Crothers 
think about it? 


Hedonistic Dyspepsia. 


A robust, self-reliant young man came into the city 
from the country to get a living. His money had been 
nearly all used on car-fares. He sat down at a table 
in a restaurant to eat. Opposite him sat a thin, sallow 
man. ‘They conversed. Said the sallow man, gloomily, 
“T have difficulty with my eating.” “So do I,” re- 
sponded the young man, brightly. ‘Where is your 
trouble?’ asked the sallow man. ‘‘Mine is here,” he 
added, drawing his hand across his stomach. “Oh,” 
exclaimed the robust young man, “mine is here!” and 
he slapped his hand on his trousers pocket, where a 
few dimes gave faint response. The two men were 
facing the problem of nutrition, but at different angles. 
One’s difficulty was within, the other’s was without. 
And that same situation faces many people, in a larger 
way, on a more extended field. ‘They are in two classes. 
Both classes have trouble about their happiness, their 
joy in living. One man is like the robust young fellow 
who could not lay hold of the food he desired. His lot 
is severe, his strength limited. He cannot get at thé joy 
and happiness of life. Another man, equally to be pitied, 
is the man who cannot assimilate the pleasures which 
surround him. He has hedonistic dyspepsia. His capacity 
for joy is slight. He lacks happiness in his life as much 
as his overworked neighbor lacks it, though from a 
different reason. It is hard to feed a man through a 
keyhole, though it has been done; and many people 
look on at life as through a glass door, and get only 
a keyhole amount of enjoyment from it. The old fairy 
stories told, often, of the fairy godmother bestowing 
gifts on the newly born child. ‘There could be no greater 
gift, save health, for a child than a capacity for the 
enjoyment of all things good and true and beautiful. 
It would be better than a Hetty Green legacy, and would 
enable the recipient to perform daily the miracle of the 
philosopher’s stone. B. G. 


A’ New Opportunity. 


November is coming, and with it is coming Billy Sunday 
to Boston. Unitarians should not be dismayed, but 
should take him as a mixed blessing. Apart from the 
slight tendency to nausea which his coming may arouse 
in us, we should rejoice in the good he will do to our 
cause. For he will give us what shrewd men, in business, 
and in the literary and art world, often pay for with 
large sums of money. He will give us “publicity.” 
One of our most unfortunate conditions is that we are so 
little known and so frequently misunderstood. We have 
a glorious gospel of freedom and sincerity and simplicity; 
but often we have difficulty in bringing our message 
clearly before men and women who need it. Billy 
Sunday will give us a publicity which we could not obtain 
by the expenditure of thousands of dollars; he has,done 
that at each of his preaching stations. The severest 
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treatment which the literary critic can give an objec- — 
tionable book is silence; to ignore it is the sharpest — 
attack he can make upon it. Similarly with Billy 
Sunday; if he were wise he would express his hatred of 
our faith by saying nothing about us. But that policy 
would deprive him of many of his most entertaining 
flights of rhetoric, and he cannot deny himself the 
pleasure of startling and entertaining his hearers. 

This vaudeville revivalist, then, will give us what we 
gladly welcome,—publicity. And what will we do with 
it? How can wé best use it to present our simple, grand 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood, as taught by Jesus, to 
the people who will begin to inquire about us? We 
ought to prepare for the opportunity by tracts and 
leaflets, freely distributed, and by public meetings, which 
need not once mention this man’s name, but shall set 
forth, clearly and strongly, the faiths about God, and 
Jesus, and duty, and immortality, which are so dear to 
us. We must not be blind to our opportunity, and we 
must not shirk our responsibility. B. G. 
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G. B. Shaw, The Exegete. 


We are not surprised that people find George Bernard 
Shaw interesting and entertaining; but we are surprised 
when intelligent discriminating people find him an in- 
structor in morals or religion. He blows both hot and 
cold; he tosses up his ideas to view as a juggler tosses 
the glittering globes; and if your amazed eyes wander, 
for a moment, from the wonder to the wonder-worker, 
you catch a glimpse of his cynical smile,—silent contempt 
for the poor simple folk who are so easily led by the 
nose. But Shaw does juggle, with skill; he piques 
our curiosity as to what he will say next. When a new 
problem comes up before Great Britain, we have no idea 
beforehand what the Shavian attitude will be. If he 
can differ enough from the public to catch the public’s 
attention, yet not differ enough to arouse its ire—that is 
his aim. In the case of his views upon the war, he dif- 
fered too widely, he took a stand too far apart, from the 
public attitude, and he was left severely alone. He has 
recently sent forth an exposition of the religion of the 
New Testament. But it is safe to say that the Kingdom 
of Heaven—which is really the New Testament’s Open 
Secret—will not be revealed to any who approach it with 
the egotism and cynicism usually characteristic of George 
Bernard Shaw. B. G. 


Parents and Friends. 


Parents and friends of our children of the Sunday- 
school! The summer vacation is over, and our children 
and young people are returning to take their places in 
the Sunday-school. ‘There they will receive instruction, 
of various kinds, from teacher, superintendent, and 
minister. Among the features of instruction will be 
found moral and religious counsel, in a greater or less — 
degree. If the Sunday-school workers err, in any re- | 
spect, in their instruction of your children, it will prob- 
ably be in not giving them enough direct counsel and 
admonition rather than in giving them false or harmful — 
counsel. Therefore you can assume, reasonably, that 
practically all the instruction and stimulus given them 
will be beneficial, and you, if you were present, would — 
approve. Indeed, a large part of it will be about what | 
you, parents and friends, already are giving in the hon 
But—see to it that you do not weaken the weigh 
influences of teachers and superintendent by has 
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inister,— 


church as well. 


Every intelligent, as well as loving, parent-knows how 


_ great importance children usually attach to the opinions 
_ of their teachers, often quoting them, in correction or 
--emendation of opinions heard at home. Since this is 
$0, since most teachers and superintendents and minis- 
_ ters are trying to shape your children’s minds and con- 
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-. it that you do not weaken their influence, and defeat 
the very ends for which you yourself strive, by lowering 
the child’s estimate of these various instructors. If 
_ you must make some disparaging remark about teacher, 
superintendent, or pastor, make it in the grown-up 
circle only. Let not the “little pitchers with the big 
ears’’ hear your speech. Your grown-up friend will 
understand what you mean, and how much and how 
little you mean, when you break forth into a comment or 
a condemnation. But the children are not so discrimi- 
nating. They take your words, during several years of 
their unfolding lives, at the face value of those words; 
they do not realize that if you were brought to book, you 
would considerably revise and moderate your sweeping 
condemnation. They will show the observing minister, 
sometimes, by a change in their frank approach to him, 
by a naive searching gaze at him, that some adverse 
comment has been made on him, in their family, since 

he last met those little ones. ‘The father or mother, 
who blurted out the harsh, unwise, and often untrue 
remark about one whom they, the children, had highly 
regarded, has long since forgotten it, but the impression- 
able child retains the idea and the feeling, and discounts 

a large percentage from that minister’s words. A certain 

boy of eight, returning from Sunday-school, and joining 
his family at the Sunday noon dinner, asked, ‘Father, 
did you and mother go to church this morning?”’ “Yes, 
my son; what of it?’’ The youngster fidgeted a mo- 
ment or two, and then remarked, “I don’t see why you 
care to hear a fool preach.” ‘‘Oh, my child!” exclaimed 
the mother. ‘What do you mean?” “Father said, 
last night, that our minister must be a fool to wear his 
thick coat, such a hot day, instead of wearing some thin 
jacket. 
the Sunday-school.’’ 

Comment is unnecessary. It was unnecessary, around 
that dinner table, that day. ‘The harm done the boy as 
well as his minister was quite obvious, and equally 
obvious was the need of more guarded speech, juster 

and wiser comment, in the future. Buc. 
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A Safe Step in Socialism. 


Whatever we think about Socialism as a desirable 
economic system, we must all agree that we wish to do 
justice. We are not satisfied with’ present industrial 
conditions. We are not afraid to take any practical 
step whereby injustice can be mended. Grant that 
Ps eae or ignorant persons charge a movement with 
having a “socialist tendency,” this does not frighten us, 
provided the movement is right. Many steps, great 

and small, lie before us this side of full-fledged Socialism. 
No logic requires us to go further on any road than we 
find it practicable. Modern society has already taken 
any socialistic steps. A modern American city is more 
or less socialistic, in ways that most of us like. Universal 
ascription, which many now cry for, would be a colossal 

e of Socialism, but this would not make it either just 
ne one question about any new social 
is fair. Does it meet injustice and 
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Socialism which will satisfy no one. 


And he did wear his thick coat; he wore it into 
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No one can carefully read Henry George’s “Progress 
and Poverty” and fail to see the immense service which 
he rendered in “putting his finger,” as a recent cautious 


‘writer in the Boston Herald has said, ‘‘on Economic 


Servitude as a prime reason for vice and poverty.” In 
other words, the heaviest portion of the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth is distinctly to be traced to the excessive 
incidence upon the backs of the poor of the unearned 
rental of land and the consequent skimming off for a few 


of natural resources that go with the land. Why is it 


not our first business to try to remove this most patent 
form of economic servitude? ‘The name of “The Single 
Tax” is of no importance. We are seeking the remedy 
behind the name. ‘The question is how to convey back 
to the whole body of the people benefits which evidently 
accrue from the industry of all men, and which the holders 
of land values did not create. No one surely ought to 
be made rich, so as to command the services of other men, 
by virtue of holding the title to land, which neither he 
nor any man has created, or which he does not put to 
actual use. No inequity in the distribution of wealth is 
so obvious as this. 
of restoration. 

Whether a socialist state is coming or not, we are not 
ready for it. ‘The social spirit, namely, generous, intel- 
ligent, open-minded humanity, is largely wanting among 
Socialists and Christians, too. The danger is that 
through attempts to avoid Socialism by various super- 
ficial makeshifts, such as compulsory insurance, old-age 
pensions, the regulation of wages,—all tending to recog- 
nize the false distinction between competing and antag- 
onistic social classes,—we shall drift headlong into a 
Henry George 
would take us a great step in the direction where the 
Socialists go; but it is a safe step, in the essential justice 
of which the stoutest individualist can agree. How else 
can we better take off the strain of excessive competition 
for a job? How else can we equitably hold the great 
natural resources,—probably about half of the wealth 
of the nation? We should thus turn the unearned rent 
into all sorts of public benefits, fill up the ugly gap between 
classes, stop the growth of a proletariat, set millions of 
children in homes and gardens of their own, and begin 
to create a citizenship, worthy to carry on a democracy. 
We should make wealth worthier, less timid, and happier, 
as resting upon the basis of honest enterprise, skill, and 
social usefulness. 

This could not be in a moment, or without patience 
on the part of the landless multitude, who might not at 
once enter into full possession of the new social freedom; 
or without public spirit among the favored class, who 
now reap where they have not sowed. As in all times of 
necessary change, some loss and seeming injustice might 
fall to a few for the sake of the release of the many from 
a vast permanent injustice. 

The remedy, with which Mr. George’s book, ‘’ Progress 
and Poverty,” is associated, being radical, goes to the 
root of almost every form of economic servitude. Having 
taken this step we shall see better what, if any, remaining 
socialist ventures the common weal requires; we shall 
have got some wholesome education in the art of acting 
justly together, and we shall be less afraid of bogey names 
than we are now. 

Moreover, one great and subtle catise of war, namely, 
the imperialistic effort to exploit the lands of backward 
peoples, will be removed, when we have made it no 
longer possible for private persons or corporations to 
hold such lands as their own to do as they please with, 


_and so as to use men as an attachment to property. 


Cc. F. D. 
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Chautauqua, A Mighty Force in the Land. 


For fifteen years I have spent the summer season at 
Unitarian Headquarters in Chautauqua, N.Y., and after 
this experience I can say that this is the most wonder- 
fully adapted institution of learning of which I have 
ever heard. The scope and the almost immediate in- 
fluence of the doings here can hardly be overstated. In 
my time I have met in Chautauqua the following men, 
and the list might be greatly extended: Theodore Roose- 
velt, William H. Taft, Viscount James Bryce, David 
Starr Jordan, President Faunce of Brown, Edward Filene, 
Robert Bacon, Norman Hapgood, Scott Nearing, Edward 
Howard Griggs, Earl Barnes, George W. Coleman, 
George E. Vincent, and Samuel M. Crothers. All of 
these leaders have a respect for the work which Chau- 
tauqua is doing that they are free to express. And here, 
I imagine, the people get the best these leaders have. 
Under towering trees and in these open-air auditoriums 
it is like sitting on one end of a log with one of these on 
the other. 

Take at random a few of the numerous activities of 
this wonderful place. ‘There is the music department. 
This year the Russian Symphony Orchestra has given 
twelve concerts with congregations of from four to 
six thousand people. The chorus choir of two hundred 
and fifty voices was drawn from every section of America, 
and sixty per cent. of the members had never been in 
Chautauqua before, and yet this volunteer chorus assisted 
in giving some of the great oratorios with credit. Some 
people are still of the opinion that the American people 
are not artistic! 

The summer school system of Chautauqua is a dream 
come true. Brook farm failed; that wonderful school of 
science started by Louis Agassiz out on Martha’s Vine- 
yard had two or three years of life; but in Chautauqua 
something was started which has gone on and on with 
ever-increasing vitality. 

The arts and crafts shops are fascinating. These low, 
airy, colonnaded buildings are set on the hilltop over- 
looking the lake, and they are full of happy toilers. 
There, with the breezes playing upon them through the 
open windows and doors, are the weavers of choice and 
beautiful fabrics, the workers in wood and metal, the 
school of library workers, the lace-makers and the book- 
binders. 

The health department reports of Chautauqua are 
interesting. More than 50,000 people have been here 
from all parts of the continent, and yet there has been 
no case of infantile paralysis and very little sickness. 
I have heard of one case, a child who came down with 
the measles. She was taken at once to the detention 
hospital and is now happily over it. 

Public buildings which would draw commendation 
anywhere stand here, and with their stability and strength 
give weight and promise for the future to this enterprise 
in education. One of the best pipe organs in these 
parts is established at the end of the great amphitheatre. 

The toleration, and the wide sweep of view here ad- 
vanced, is unusual. Dean Brown of Yale Divinity 
School was one of the speakers of the first week of this 
season, and Raymond Robins has been speaking this 
past week. William I. Hull, the pacifist of Swarthmore 
College, and Robert Bacon, former Secretary of State, 
have been here recently. : 

The regular sustained support which Chautauqua 
receives is noteworthy. ‘There are the usual gate fees, 
concessions, percentages, and tuition charges; but this 

is not all. There is a loyalty and generosity which is 
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to build up Chautauqua. 


‘eight-hour railroad bill at the instance of the President 


tion in the Danish Upper House, has bee 


stimulating. I saw 1,600 people rise spontaneously ata 
great meeting, every one of whom would give $1 to help © 
Later came the large gifts 
until the fund reached almost $12,000. Some bonds of 
Chautauqua were recently placed on the market; $15,000 
of the $50,000 to be disposed of were taken in three 
days. : ; 
The charm of natural beauty, of quite unusual char- 
acter, is all about one in Chautauqua. Western New 
York is famous for its natural scenery, but to this is 
added the beautiful lake, twenty miles long and 1,200 
feet above the sea, which bears the Indian name of Chau- 
tauqua. ‘The shores of this wonderful body of water are 
studded with dense woodland and open field, with 
broad meadow and hillside forest. On the shore of this 
lake events are taking place which affect the course of 
our democracy profoundly. Our own Dr. Hale discerned 
at the very beginning of this educational dream that 
which was akin to his own hopes and aspirations. He 
came here again and again. He was a member of the 
council which arranged the earliest reading courses. 
To his influence we owe the establishment of Unitarian 
Headquarters as our centre of influence through which 
we take an honorable and recognized part in an important 
educational enterprise. ~ ~ 
It is true that it takes a genuine spirit to understand 
what a real popular movement like this means. No 
sentimentalist is likely to esteem it rightly. But I 
advise every one who goes to the delightful and inspiring 
meeting at those Islands in the Sea to buy a through 
ticket to Chautauqua before he returns home, just to 
see how the American people are doing the thing in the 
large way. Why not wear a pathway between Ports- 
mouth and Chautauqua for Unitarian feet, that we may 
all know of the wideness as well as the beauty of life, that 
we may come into relation with some of. the large- 
and important things that are happening in the twentieth 
century? WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
CuHauTaugua, N.Y., Aug. 26, 1916. 


Current Topics. 


- ‘THE result of the election in Maine is regarded by po- 
litical leaders as an indication of the trend of popular 
sentiment in the national election in the rest of the 
States next November. Maine cast a majority of ballots 
for the Republican candidates after a complete discus- 
sion of national issues. The closing event in the cam- 
paign was a notable speech at Augusta last Saturday, 
preceding the balloting on the following Monday, by 
Charles Evans Hughes, the Republican nominee for 
President. Mr. Hughes, like the other Republican 
speakers, laid emphasis upon the necessity for construc- 
tive tariff action in view of the concerted preparations 
which the Entente Powers are making for a period of 
industrial and commercial exclusion and expansion after 
the war. President Wilson’s Mexican policy was charac- 
terized as vacillating, and his guardianship of American — 
interests during the war was criticised as lacking in force. _ 
Mr. Hughes took occasion to denounce the passage of the 


as a vicious piece of legislation and a surrender of cor- — 
porate rights under the pressure of labor organizations. 
a ee 

THE ratification of the treaty for the purchase. 
Danish West Indies was one of the closing acts” 
Senate before the final adjournment of Co 
Friday. The treaty, which has met with ef 
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t at Copenhagen in a renewed effort to ob- 

legislative approval of its provisions. The Danish 

et, relying upon the affirmative vote in the Lower 

se on the project for the sale of the three islands, 

eclared its intention last week to carry out what it re- 

_ gards as the popular will, even if it should be found neces- 

_ sary to refer the issue to a special election. The develop- 

_ ment of the Government’s campaign would indicate that 

the opposition to the sale, which is confined largely to 

the extreme conservatives, is gradually disintegrating 

_ under the pressure of popular feeling, and that the treaty 

which has just been ratified by the Senate at Washington 

_ will soon receive the approval of the Danish Legislature 

and will be pushed to conclusive action in both countries. 
_ ze } 


THE course of events in the Far East, as affected by 
_ the presentation of new demands upon China by Japan, 
_is engaging the attention of the State Department. The 
latest complications in Chino-Japanese relations were 
precipitated by a recent clash between Chinese and 
_ Japanese forces in Inner Mongolia. As a result of that 
_ clash Tokio has presented at Pekin a series of compen- 
_ satory proposals which include, in addition to the punish- 
- ment of the Chinese officials who figured in the incident 
and the payment of various indemnities, certain ‘“‘con- 
_cessions,’”’ such as the appointment of Japanese military 
advisers to the Chinese army in Southern Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia, the appointment of Japanese in- 
 spectors of Chinese schools and colleges, and the granting 
of police and administrative powers to Japanese in Mon- 
_ -golia and Southern Manchuria. There is an impression 
- in some quarters at Washington that the latest Japanese 
demands upon China constitute a new menace to the prin-. 

_ ciple of the “open door,”’ which was established as an 
international factor by the late John Hay when he was 
Secretary of State. ” 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan of campaign, to be prose- 
cuted with energy during the next two years, was adopted 
_ by the National Woman Suffrage Association at its con- 
- yention in Atlantic City, N.J., last week. The details 
_ of the movement, which is based upon distinctly practical 
grounds, include the raising of a fund of $1,000,000, the 
opening of national suffrage schools and speakers’ bureaus, 
the appointment of four campaign directors and two 
- hundred organizers, and the promotion of a monthly 
propaganda demonstration throughout the country on 
simultaneous dates. The work is to be conducted from 
_ Washington, where the national headquarters will be 
~ removed from New York. The plan of organization 
- adopted at Atlantic City aims at the unification of effort 
and the stimulation of endeavor on a national scale. 
_ The leaders of the suffrage movement feel that the next 
_ two or three years will offer opportunities for the realiza- 
tion of their aim, the passage by Congress of a federal 
_ amendment to be voted on by the people at the succeed-- 
ing election, and they are preparing to press their issue 
upon the conscience and the intelligence of the voters. 
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INTENSE military activity on all fronts marked the 
eek’s record of the war. In the western theatre of 
ents the Franco-British forces continued with some 
ess the process of attrition which is designed to wear 
wn German resistance and open the way for the ex- 
ulsion of the enemy to his own territory. The failure 

the German armies to put a complete stop to the 
ivance on the Somme and in the Verdun 
ear out the contention of Entente 
ny no longer possesses the striking 


power which characterized the work of her armies even 
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so recently as six months ago. On the other hand, it 
was undeniably true that the progress of the British and 
the French continues to be slow and costly. Neverthe- 
less, the Entente forces are making progress, especially 
on the banks of the Somme, where they were nearer at 
the beginning of the week to the German key-points, 
Péronne and Bapaume, than they had ever been before 
in the difficult task of recovering the French territory 
seized by Germany. 
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ON the east front the weak point of the Central Powers 
—Austria-Hungary—continued to yield perceptibly be- 
fore the pressure of Russian armies, augmented by strong 
Roumanian forces since the entrance of Roumania into 
the war. The Russo-Roumanian operations were ob- 
viously aimed at the breaking of the “‘bridge’’ between 
Berlin and Constantinople by the penetration of Servia 
by way of Transylvania and the intervening Hungarian 
territory. Orsova, the Hungarian town which is re- 
garded as the key to the navigation of the Danube, so 
far as the Central Powers are concerned, was menaced 
by a Russo-Roumanian movement at the beginning of 
the week. The closing of the Danube to Germany, 
Austria, and their allies to the southeast, would have 
a disastrous effect upon their plans of campaign. But 
even at this, its weakest point, the line of the Central 
Powers was Offering stubborn resistance to the new opera- 
tion aimed at the isolation of Bulgaria and Turkey from 
their western allies. Austria showed no signs of an in- 
tention to abandon the struggle which has been so often 
imputed to her. 

wt 


WuiLé Roumania, in a joint campaign with Russia, 
was marching southeastward in the direction of the 
“bridge,” a Bulgarian army, with the co-operation of 
German and perhaps also Turkish forces, was develop- 
ing a vigorous Offensive on Roumania’s flank, in the 
Dobrudja. Here by the end of last week the Bulgarians 
had made considerable progress. ‘The capture of three 
fortified places, Tuturkai, Silistria, and Balchik, was 
announced at Sofia. ‘These places are a part of the terri- 
tory which Roumania took from Bulgaria at the end of 
the second Balkan war, and their recovery has been one 
of the immediate problems of Bulgarian military policy 
ever since. The purpose of the combined German and 
Bulgarian movement in the Dobrudja appeared to be an 
invasion of the original territory of Roumania across 
the Danube and a possible blow at the Roumanian capi- 
tal. The capture of a large number of Roumanian troops 
was a feature of the operations. ‘he number of prisoners 
was placed at 30,000 in the official bulletins from Sofia 
and Berlin. On the Dobrudja line the Roumanians 
were aided by a large number of Russian troops whose 
immediate objective was the invasion of Bulgaria. 


Brevities. 


One of our neighboring families is devoted to automo- 
biles. The father, mother, and grown-up daughter have 
licenses. Little Billy, aged nine, believes that he too should 
have one. But he is below the age limit. “It’s a mean 
shame,” complains Billy. ‘‘ Everybody in our family, ex- 
cept me, has a license. Even my dog Snap has one.” 


The sustained warm sultry weather in the Atlantic 
States has led to an unusual amount of the wearing of 
light colors, by both men and women. But the men, with 
rare exceptions, have not been able to cast off the 


’ 


tyrannical stiff white collar. This slavery to fashion does 
not, however, prevent them from jeering at women’s 
vagaries in costume. 


There is a possibility that one reason why David's 
warriors, ‘The Mighty ‘Three,’”’ were eager to bring their 
thirsty captain water from the well “close by Bethlehem’s 
gate’’ was that they could thus get a reviving draught 
for themselves. Whether they reasoned thus covertly 
or not, we have known people who did; people who 
were ready to do good to others if the doing involved some 
good for themselves. 


The Farmers’ Guide. 


“T= GEORGICS AND ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL.” 


(Translated into English Verse by Theodore Chickering 
Williams. With an Introduction by George Herbert 
Palmer.) a ; 

No one will say that Mr. Williams’s translation of 
the “Georgics’”. and “Eclogues” is not timely; Mr. 
Robert Frost declares the “Eclogues’’ to be an important 
part of the literary heritage by which he has been in- 
fluenced, and Virgil himself sings in the “Georgics,” in 
the words of the translator :— 

“So many wars 
Vex the whole world, so many monstrous shapes 
Of wickedness appear; no honor due 
Is given the sacred plough; our fields and farms, 
Their masters taken, rankly lie untilled; 
Our pruning hooks are beaten in hot flames 
To tempered swords. Euphrates yonder stirs, 
There wild Germania, to impious wat; 
Close-neighbored cities their firm leagues forswear 
And rush to arms. ‘The War-god pitiless 
Moves wrathful through the world.” 


He knows of rotation of crops, and how to test the soil, 
the care and breeding of animals, the points to watch for 
in sires of beasts for special purposes; in case of plagues 
he knows the practice to follow, going as far as a modern 
government bureau in commending total extinction and 
safe burial of infected herds. He knows a thing that 
would have saved many an American farmer from a life 
of ill-requited labor :-— 


“ Admire 
Wide-spreading acres; let your own be few.” 


His words on grafting might be taken from one of Prof. 
Bailey’s books :— 
‘Nor is there one sole way to graft and bud: 

For where young eyes from the tree’s bark swell forth, 

Bursting their tender sheaths, a slit is made 

Just at the knot; and here they fasten in 

The shoot from stranger tree, and bid it thrive 

In the moist sapwood. Or smooth trunks are gashed, 

And wedges through the solid timber driven, 

Then fruit-tree scions set; in no long time H 

The tall tree skyward lifts its laden boughs 

And sees with wonder what strange leaves it bears 

And fruitage not its own.’’ 


He even knows the joys to be had on the tiny plot, and 
the movement “back to the land,” for of the cultivator 
of a little garden he writes:— 

“ His soul 


Vied with the wealth of kings, when late at eve 
He heaped th’ unpurchased banquet on his board.”’ 


Mr. Frost to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
“Eclogues’’ will seem to most readers a remote strain in 
these days of war and turmoil, but the “Georgics” re- 
main, what they have always been, one of the interesting 
documents in the history of man and the soil. In addi- 
tion to being masters of great affairs, the Romans knew 
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wherein iy success att deticuteatet to wi ds 
good seed, good tillage. Virgil’s ; a 

and Garland of Posies” is still good reading for many es 
reasons Other than that it was written in the Latintongue. _ 
The farmer who thinks that all knowledge has been ~~ 
unlocked only in our later days will be surprised bite 

he finds Virgil writing :-— 


““Many I know who ere the beans are sown 
Steep them in nitre and mix lees of oil, 
That in the pods, so oft of promise vain, 

A larger size be found. Yet have I seen 
Seeds chosen patiently and tested long 

And moistened, too, over a gentle fire, - 
Spoilt notwithstanding, save if year by year 
One picked the best by hand.” 


Virgil’s farmer knows the profit of irrigation :— 


““He guides the flood of hastening rivulets; 

For when his acres burn and green things die, 

Look! from the forehead of the channelled hill 

He lures the waters down.” : 

Indeed, the Roman tiller of the soil was a much more 
economically independent member of society than the 
modern farmer, since the age of the factory has made the 
latter so dependent on the village store. 
The passages cited show the qualities of Mr. Williams’s 

translation, which is comparable to the general excellence 
of his earlier version of the “7ineid.’’ For years he 
had devoted himself to translating Virgil as a labor of 
love in a life well filled with preaching and teaching. He 
was attracted, doubtless, to the poet by a certain kinship 
of nature. Pathetically” enough, he had barely finished: 
his version of the “Georgics” and “Eclogues”’ when 
death came, before he had time for revision and polish- 
ing. Also as a labor of love, his friend of many years, 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, has seen the translation — 
through the press, arranged the Introduction from what 
papers Williams left, and added a simple biography and 
touching appreciation of his friend. Prof. Palmer mod- 
estly declares that he is no Latinist. One remembers, 
however, that he was a Grecian before he made philosophy — 
his life-work, that he has a sure critical judgment, a rare~ 
felicity in handling his mother tongue, and a genius in 
paying lasting tribute to those who have been dear to 
him.—The Nation. 
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The Magazines of the Trenches. 


GELETT BURGESS. 


[Ep. NorE.—We called attention in a recent issue to 
the wisdom shown by the officers of the German army 
in France, in that they have kept their men busy at 
some kind of work, when no fighting was on. ‘Thus 
occupied, the soldiers have been kept in good spirits, 
the morale of the army has been maintained. A similar 
end has been reached in the French army by different 
means; as set forth in this article, taken in abridged : 
form, from an admirably illustrated article in the Cons 
tury Magazine for September, 1916.] n3% 

In the dining-room of a village inn, aiigy naa dnl r 
two officers sat one rainy afternoon smoking, at a map- 
strewn table. It was Nov. 28, 1914, “somewhere in 
France.”’ I may mention confidentially that it was in. 4 4 
Champagne, only three kilometers from the front line 
of trenches; that one man was Brig.-Gen. illa f 
and the other was that Lieut.-Col. Paty du Clam wh 
became famous at the trial of Dreyfus. ee was: in 
mand of the 17th Regine of Territorials. 

“Colonel,” to 1 
were in the trenches here for some time. Ay 
great advance until. spring, anyway. | 
the men need 1 ches wu ? 
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BES, Sa 
’em a little fun, so 


fully, 
one to get up a little paper of some sort—print it on the 
_ mimeograph, say, at the surgeon-major’s headquarters 
—comic journal, you know. I hear they started one in 
_ the 18th a couple of weeks ago, and it’s a great success.”’ 
_. Said the colonel, enthusiastically :-— 
“Holy blue! General, I know the very man! 
_ chap, too, a Parisian. You know Reboux!”’ 
“Good! Put him on the job at once.” 
‘Just outside the village, in the great square courtyard 
_ of an abandoned farm, now the regimental hospital, full 
_ of wounded, stood a soldier with a Red Cross badge on 
his arm. This smallish, clean-bearded, brown-eyed man 
was Paul Reboux, secretary to the surgeon-major. A 
_ few months earlier he had been known as the author of 
a famous book of parodies, “A la manieére de ,” and 
as the literary critic of Le Journal. At present he was 
opening a wooden case of medicines with a German bay- 
 onet. 
_ Here, with the incessant thunder of the artillery in 
_ their ears,—no uncommon sight there to see the earth 
half a._mile away suddenly jump up in big fountains,— 
_ the project for the new publication was discussed. And 
that night, after the desperately wounded had been 
_ treated, and mere trifles such as broken arms and legs 
had been hustled away in ambulances bumping to the 
_ rear, Paul Reboux sat down on a shoe-box and began to 
write, all alone, the first number of L’ Echo des Tranchées. 
__—Next day, at odd moments, he copied his compositions 
on wax stencil-paper for the mimeograph, designed and 
lettered a fancy title, and little by little filled two closely 
written sheets. It was not long before he was pressing 
over his jokes and pleasantries the same roller that 
only that afternoon had printed off the surgeon’s reports 
of dead and wounded and missing. 
_ Early next morning a priest in spectacles appeared, 
but no such priest as you ever saw—a priest in faded, 
blood-stained, mud-worn uniform of what had once been 
_ blue and red; for this was before the shoddy “horizon 
 blue.’”’ To his back was strapped a package containing 
a few hundred copies of the new journal, and he gayly 
bicycled to the trenches. ; 
‘Just behind the firing-line the soaking reserves, hud- 
dling over their. little fires in the rain, seized the papers 
as Parisians mob a news-kiosk on the boulevard at four 
o'clock, when a battle is raging. Grinning, one by one 
they withdrew to their dugouts and shelters to sit down 
and roar over the quips and puns of their newly discovered 
_ merry-maker. 
_ Then forward went the newsboy-soldier-priest with 
the rest of the edition, entering the long, narrow boyaux, 
weaving in and out through the labyrinth of trenches, 
each marked with a facetious name; stooping at ‘Sardine 
_ Street” to avoid German sharp-shooters, spattered with 
earth as a big shell exploded at ‘‘ Without-Fear Cross- 
Roads,” passing solitary sentinels at unexpected corners, 
turning right, turning left, picking his way over the 
slippery foot-boards of ‘The Boulevard de la Gaiété,” 
hing back against slimy clay walls to let stretcher- 
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; pass with their groaning burdens in the narrow 
of Pretty Girls,” through mud and blood and 


dies, clear to the first line. 

e sat men playing cards or stretched out asleep 
r the logs and earth, or stood ready with 
and s at the loopholes, or listened with 
ars. And here the men of the 17th 


ew paper, laughed, quoted, criti- 
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I have discovered so far the existence of some ninety 


_ different papers, and the number is still growing. 


The largest and most important sheet,—the most im- 
portant-looking, at least,—a very professionally dressed 
affair, is the Poilu, printed at Chalons-sur-Marne with 
upward of eighteen thousand circulation, although the 
Diable au Cor, the organ of the Chasseurs Alpins, famil- 
iarly called the Blue Devils, claims an edition of eighteen 
thousand copies. The smallest of all is La Voix du 75 
(62d Artillery), a printed four-paged sheet less than 
five inches long and three wide; and one, L’Echo des 
Marmites, is unique in being beautifully and painstakingly 
engrossed and lithographed in Paris. The machine- 
printed journals publish on an average two or three 
thousand in every issue, while the hectographed and 
cyclostyled sheets content themselves with only a few 


hundreds. 


Looking for an original note, I found this spirited 
marching-song, written to an air from ‘‘The Belle of New 
York.” I wish I might give more than this first stanza of 
its splendid confident, rakish mood of ne pas s’en faire, 
which is the modern trenchant French for “I should 
worry!’’ It was written by Capt. Faure and Lieut. 
Comte of the 296th. 


NOBODY KNOWS. 


We have obeyed, but who commands? 
Nobody knows! 

Nobody questions or understands. 
Nobody knows! 

And what it is we march to meet; 

Whether it’s victory or defeat, 

As along the road our column goes? 
Nobody knows! : 

Perhaps in good warm straw we'll lie; 

Perhaps we'll fight; perhaps we'll die. 
Nobody knows! 

Perhaps our destiny leads the dance 

Again across the fields of France; 

Perhaps to Belgium, hunting our foes. 
Nobody knows! 

Nobody knows; but in private life, 

Safe in the rear of this din and strife, 

Are the shirks who know we will ward the blows; 

And that we’ll hold, and win, we suppose 
Every one knows! ’ 


Really to appreciate the wit of the firing-line, one should 
know something of French argot. Now, there is an almost 
complete dialect of French slang; many dialects, in fact. 
Every trade, every province, every class of life, every 
quarter of Paris, indeed, has its own private vocabulary. 
But not enough even is a knowledge of the idiom of the 
boulevards nowadays; for new conditions have arisen, 
creating a new language to express them. ‘Thousands of 
Frenchmen who never spoke slang before now speak 
scarcely anything else along the long intrenched line 
where college professors and millionaires rub shoulders 
with Apaches and country-folk, and royalists with social- 
ists, for on the Boum Voila! (3d Zouaves) an editor of 
L’ Action Frangaise now actually collaborates with a 
once-ardent opponent on La Guerre Sociale! 

New slang, too, since the war, is the word embusqué, 
which means one who, through cowardice or selfishness 
plus influence, stays at home, or obtains some situation 
in the army far from the front. It is a term of oppro- 
brium worse even than Bosche. I have actually seen boys 
well kicked for calling it out to suspiciously clean and 
sleek-looking Parisians. But the piston, or “pull,” 
works powerfully in France, and there are many uniforms 
in Paris far too clean and neat for the trenches. The 
men at the front, however, say little on this topic; it 
would be too much like boasting ot their own devotion. 
Those who cannot contain their contempt make up choice 


packages of assorted live specimens of the. Pubes irritans, 


on permission. 


and mail them to the more notorious shirks, to be opened 
as ‘‘souvenirs from the front.” 

Every mother and wife, every sweetheart and daughter, 
wants a genuine trench ring, not to speak of the marraine, 
who, of course, must have one, or two or twenty. A 
genuine, yes; for, alas! every other shop in Paris now has 
its machine-made imitations. Last Christmas week I was 
walking along the grands boulevards with a crafty poilu 
As we passed the booths on the sidewalk 
he stopped at each to pick up a ring from the plateful on 
the counter. 

‘Hand made?” I would ask. 

Scornfully, he would examine it with an expert’s eye, 
only to put it down with a contemptuous “‘Jamais de la 
viel’ No file-marks. 

Among the innumerable stories and poems on the 
subject, P. Fichter, in ‘“‘ Rigolbosche,” best shows how the 
craze has affected the men in the trenches. I need 
translate only the two last stanzas :— 


BAGUOMANIA, OR RINGOMANIA. 


A humble carpenter am I, 
But now deliriously I ply 
“The unfamiliar trade of making rings. 
The aluminium I need 
Is getting scarce, so scarce, indeed, 
I’ve melted up my pannikin and things. 
I’ve melted up my cup and spoon, 
I’ve melted fork and plate, and soon 
My pals will find their dishes taking wings. 
I'll beg or borrow, steal or buy; 
What stratagems I’ll have to try! 
I must have aluminium for rings! 


I fear I’ll never finish all 
My orders. Every day they call 
For every form, for every shape of rings. 
They write for clover-leaves and hearts, 
For buckles, flowers, Cupid’s darts. 
Each day the mail a new entreaty brings. 
I have no time for grub or booze, 
And even when I try to snooze, 
In dreams of thought of aluminium clings! 
I rise at night to saw and file; 
I’m sure I’m going nutty while 
I tinker in the trenches at my rings! 


We may now understand a little better, perhaps, these 
lines written by Raymond Poincaré, President of France:— 

“This gayety, which you keep even in the face of 
danger, is one of the most charming forms of the French 
spirit. Every time I find myself among you, your heroism 
seems the greater because of your joyous spontaneity and 
freedom from care. May the ‘echo of the trenches’ 
be heard not only to the extremes of France, but in every 
part of the world!’ 


The Bible as Text-book. 


A strong plea for the text-book use of the Bible in public 
schools was Rev. Lyman Abbott’s contribution to the 
Methodist General Conference this year. ‘‘ What I wish,” 
he said, “is that the Methodist Church and all Christian 
churches would unite in a campaign demanding that the 
Bible shall be used as a text-book of instruction in the 
public schools. I am asking that the Bible should be 
studied in our public schools as the life, laws, and literature 
of an ancient people, as we study the life, laws, and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. Why not? Where shall we 
find more inspiring ideals than in the Old Testament, 
from which our own political ideals have been largely 
derived? Where a commonwealth better worthy of our 
study than the Hebraic commonwealth, which forbade all 
caste.and class distinction, required that all people should 
be equal before the law, provided against an ecclesiastical 


aristocracy by Sh ie the priesthood dependent. for thei 
subsistence upon the contributions of the people; sur- 
rounded the monarchy with carefully framed constitu- 
tional safeguards, organized the government in three 
departments (legislative, executive, and judicial), and — 
made provision simple but not ineffective both for public 
charity and for public education? Where shall we find 
a simpler and more compact statement of the spirit 
which should animate and the principles which should 
control organized society than will be found in the ten_ 
commandments,—reverence for God, respect for parents, 
a little time systematically saved from drudgery for rest 
and spiritual development, and regard for the four funda- 
mental rights of man,—the rights of person, property, the 
family, and reputation?” 


The Breaking-Plough. 


I am the plough that turns the sod 
That has lain for a thousand years; 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flowers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears. 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his; 
I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is. 
O seer, with vision that looks away 
A thousand years from now, 
The marvellous nation your eyes survey 
Was born of the purpose that here, to-day, 
Is guiding the breaking-plough. 
—Nixon Waterman, in National Magazine. 


War and Human Progress. 


Let us now ask what are the consequences which 
seem naturally to flow from the devotion to war of a 
nation’s gifts and powers, whether physical or intellectual. 

Materially regarded, war is destruction. It is the 
destruction of those who are killed, and the reduction of. 
the physical working power of the combatants who 
survive, by maiming or disease. It is thus a diminution 
of the wealth-producing capacity of the combatant 
nations, whether they be victors or vanquished. It is 
also the destruction of articles of value, such as crops, 
railways, bridges, and other buildings, and the contents 
of buildings, including works of art and libraries. It is 
an interruption of international trade as well as of pro- 
duction, and therefore a cutting-off, for the time being, 
of that other source of gain which consists in an exchange 
of commodities produced better or more cheaply in one 
country than they can be in another. It involves a 
further lessening of wealth by the withdrawal from their 
productive activities of a large number of workers, not 
only during the actual fighting, but during the time 
spent in being trained to fight. All these results mean 
waste of resources and the impoverishment of a seater 
with a corresponding shock to its credit. 

Against these losses there may be set, in the case of ae 
conquering country, what it acquires by seizure of prop-_ 
erty, annexation of territory, levying of contributions 
and of indemnities, although these forcibly gotten gains 
do not always prosper. There may also be new openings 
to foreign trade, and victory may evoke an enter 
spirit which will push that trade with new vigor. 
such possible indirect reser are ry seat ow 
by the direct loss: mp ; Lah 
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other loss is also to be considered in estimating the instance, in the United States after the Civil War? Is 
ts of war on a nation—not only the diminution of | such regeneration a natural fruit of war? 


_ the population by death in battle, but also the reduced 
_ vigor and efficiency of the next generation... Those who 
are killed are presumably the strongest and healthiest 
men, for it is these who are the first to be drafted into 
the fighting forces; and it is the best regiments that 
suffer most, because they are selected for the most critical 
and perilous enterprises. ‘Thus, that part of the nation 
which is best fitted to have a vigorous progeny perishes, 
and the births of children during, and long after, the 
war will be chiefly from a male parenthood of a quality 
below that of the average as it stood before the war. 


—~ 


The courage and the patriotism of those who fight are 
splendid, but we have to think of the nation as a whole, 
non-combatants as well as combatants. May not much 
depend on the causes which have brought about an 
appeal to arms and the motives which inspire the com- 
batants? A war of oppression, stimulated by national 
pride and ambition, may have a different moral effect 
from one that is undertaken to repel a wanton attack, to 
defend an innocent neutral state, to save peaceful peoples 
from a danger to their liberties, and protect the whole 
world from a menace to the sacred principles of justice 
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_ The physique of the French people is said to have suf- and humanity. me 
fered palpably from the tremendous drain of the strongest Believing the war we are now waging to be such a war, ! 
men into the armies of the Revolution and of Napoleon. we cannot but hope that the unspeakable sufferings and Bs 

In the sphere of intellectual life, the obvious effect of sorrows it has brought to nearly every home in Britain — 
war is to turn the thoughts of a large part of the nation may be largely compensated by a purifying of the heart, ‘ ¢ 


toward military and naval topics. Inventors busy them- 
selves with those physical and chemical researches which 
promise results profitable for war. Such researches may 
incidentally lead to discoveries of value in other fields, 
just as the practice of military surgery in the field may 
advance surgical science in general. But the main 
effect must be to distract from pure science, and from 
___the applications of science to industry, minds that might 
have done better work for the world in those fields of 
activity. In general, the thoughts of a people that 
delights in war will be occupied with material considera- 
tions; and while the things of the body will be prized, 
the things of the mind will be disparaged, save in so far 
as they make for military success. A fighting caste 
will be formed, imposing its peculiar ideals on the people; 
the standards of value will become more and more prac- 


tical, and the interest in pure truth and in thought and 


art for their own sake may decline. 

- These are conditions not favorable to progress in the 

higher forms of literary or scientific work. Against them 

is to be set that stimulus which a great war is held to 

give to the whole life of a people. When it rouses them 

; to the maximum of effort, and gives them the strongest 

-_ consciousness of national unity, it may also—so we hear 

it argued—invigorate them for intellectual creation. It 

would be rash to deny this possibility, but no one seems 

to have succeeded in tracing any causal relation between 

- war and the production of great work in art and letters. 

They have often coincided, but each has often appeared 
without the other. 

As respects the ethical side of life, soldiering and. the 
preparation for soldiering produce a type of character 
marked by discipline and the habit of obedience. ‘The 
Spartans were in the ancient world the example of a 
people who excelled in these qualities, uniting to them, 
however, an equally marked insensibility to the charms 
of poetry and art. They produced no literature, and 

seemed to value none except martial songs. Discipline 
is valuable, but it implies some loss of individuality; 
obedience is useful, but (except with the highly intelli- 
gent) it involves some loss of initiative. If it increases 
_ physical courage, it may depress that moral courage 
which recognizes allegiance to Right rather than to the 
Might of the state. War gives opportunities for the 
_ display, by those serving in the field, of some exalted 
 yirtues, as courage, self-sacrifice, devotion to the com- 
mon cause. So, likewise, does religious persecution. 
Tennyson, writing his “Maud” at the beginning of the 
_ Crimean War, seems to have expected these virtues to 
‘be evoked by that war, to pervade the whole people, and 
effect a moral regeneration of Britain. Did that 

? And if it happened, did it endure? Did it 

ies where it was expected, as, for 
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an increased spirit of self-sacrifice, and a raising of our 
national and personal ideals. 

On a review of the whole matter, it will appear that 
war, since it is destruction, does not increase, but reduces, 
national wealth, and therefore cannot be a direct cause 
of material progress. As it exalts physical strength and 
the principle of Force as against the mind and the love 
of truth and the pleasures of thought and knowledge, 
war, except so far as the particular department of mili- 
tary science is concerned, cannot be deemed a cause of 
intellectual progress. As it depresses the individual and 
exalts the state, the thing we call Militarism places the 
conception of Might above that of Right, and creates a 
type of character in which the harsher, and what one 
may call the heathen, virtues are exalted above those 
which the Gospel has taught and through which the 
moral elevation of the world has been secured.—From 
an article by James Bryce, in the Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember, IgI6. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mrs. Twickembury Writes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I see that you continue to quote me often in your fun 
column, but I see no fun in it. When a school-girl I 
studied comic sections, but it was not funny. 

I told this incident to some friends lately, who thought 
it funny; but to me it was very sad:— 

My sister, Mrs. Malaprop, was brought before a judge 
on the charge of being cruel to her baby. She asked if 
she might take her case before a court of iniquity; or at 
least have a change of venom, but was refused. She said 
she was in indignant circumstances and depended upon 
her friends for clothing which they sent her from Lost 
Angeles by partial post. She succeeded in proving a 
lullaby and was discharged. 

If you can see anything in this to laugh at, you may 
print it. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. TWwIcKEMBURY. 


Pernicious Public Library Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just read with hearty approval your letter of 
criticism on ‘“‘Pernicious Public Library Books.”’ Mr. 
Dana, the author, writes with originality, fearlessness, 
and unconventionality; but some of his positions are, 
it seems to me, as well as to B. G., untenable. 

The first of these is as to the doing of something rep- 
rehensible, because if you don’t somebody else will. This 
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| may be true of sending out immoral books, but it does not 
apply very widely to the publication of such books. 
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The books are made to sell, and, with very few exceptions, 
solely for that purpose; and the fewer the publisher sells 
the fewer will be published the next time, except such 
as the Watch and Ward Society drives into secrecy, 
to be handed about clandestinely among boys and young 
men, or sent in private cover. 

Mr. Dana writes from the professional point of view 
and seems to think that the circulation of a book is a 
good deed, and hence that a large circulation of “any old 
books,” among persons ‘‘mostly young” who would 
otherwise read little else except posters and newspapers, 
is an indication of usefulness. 

It is well that the truth should be told in the cold words 
of science and of police reports, to those wise enough 
to judge of its value; but to present crime, as decked out 
in meretricious garments, to the untrained imagination, 
is a dangerous experiment. 

In all libraries there should be very strict censorship 
of juvenile literature. Where the line should be drawn 
is a matter to be thoughtfully decided by the governing 
boards. If too stringent, the correction can be easily 
made later. If not stringent enough, it is not easy to 
efface the stain once made. 

Iam 
A READER. 


The Prayer-book Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I venture to add to Mrs. Beatley’s list the names 
of two interesting and important collections of prayers 
by Unitarian religious leaders, Furness’s “Family 
Prayers” and Frances Power Cobbe’s “Alone to the 
Alone.”” My own constant companion for many years 
has been the service-book of James Freeman Clarke 
containing Litanies selected from the Epistles of Paul 
and others. These comprise services of prayer of great 
beauty and power. A minister once wrote to me, I 
forget whether Unitarian or Orthodox, that he thought 
they were the most beautiful services of the kind that 
he had ever seen. To ee. 


Approval for Warden Osborne. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It was a great joy to me to read your paragraph in 
Current Topics in my number of the Christian Register 
of July 13, in which you uphold the splendid work of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, and show yourself on the side of 
reform and justice. In spite of the all-engrossing tragedy 
of the war which has overshadowed for the time being all 
our efforts at reform in England and even though 
our daily press has little interest in or space for news other 
than that dealing with military affairs, there has never- 
theless been a small group of men and women here (includ- 
ing Miss Toynbee, Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
Capt. St. John of the Penal Reform League, and others), 
who have watched with intense interest the struggle 
Thomas. Mott Osborne has made in behalf of Penal 
Reform. ‘Thtough the kindness of our friend Miss 
Madaleine Doty and Rev. J. Haynes Holmes, we have 
been acquainted with the process of Mr. Osborne’s case. 
We all here felt sure he would come through his trial 
with honor, and we never feared that his accusers would 
win their case. 

We had known and had learned to love Mr. Osborne 
for his enthusiasm and genuine interest in the welfare of 
prisoners, and we had watched his reforms in Sing Sing 
and Auburn prisons and felt that a new era was dawning 


zealously. 
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for the future of the great work for which he labored. 66. = 
| Fitts Mal ete 
And now that he is once more warden of Sing Sing © 
Prison, the little group of friends in England rejoice with all 
in America, and indeed in all lands, who have appreciated 
his untiring and unselfish efforts, and we hope he will 
continue to labor on behalf of the “‘unfortunates”’ in our 
prisons, and so carry on his humanitarian and reformatory 
movement. oa! 
We wish Thomas Mott Osborne ‘‘Godspeed”’ and trust 
he will realize that, in spite of the war and its urgent 
demands, there have been true friends of himself and his 
work in England who have been with him in spirit during 
his anxious days. Now that justice has prevailed and 
truth has triumphed we wish him many long years of 
useful service in the cause of Penal Reform. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) FREDERICK HANKINSON. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, KENTISH Town, 
Lonpbon, N.W., ENGLAND. 


Another Conscientious Objector. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In an editorial in your issue of August 17 on ‘“‘Con- 
scientious Objectors” you state that Great Britain has 
the right to disfranchise or even deport those that refuse 
to do military service. You suggest, however, that a few 
exceptions might be made. The question immediately 
arises, Who would escape being “deported” and why 
should one conscientious objector be treated more favor- 
ably than others? Would you consider Charles F. Dole 
and John Haynes Holmes undesirable citizens? On the 
theory of your editorial William Lloyd Garrison’s statue 
should be torn from its pedestal on Commonwealth Avenue 
and cast into the sea. Saint Francis and Jesus ought 
not to be held up as models for our youth. ‘The Society 
of Friends and the Moravians ought to be suppressed 
as dangerous to the welfare of the state. ~ If conscientious 
objectors ought to be deported, then surely no argument 
can be advanced against the deportation of the Huguenots 
from France. And we place in the category of unde- 
sirable citizens those men and women who refused to ~ 
recognize the fugitive-slave law. 

Is it not true that the conscientious objector does take 
into consideration the welfare of the group to which he 
belongs and even its wishes? It is because they have 
a vital care for the welfare of their own group and also 
for humanity that they are willing to suffer even unto 
death rather than do that which they believe can only 
bring disaster to their group and to humanity. 

But if we are to deport those citizens who are willing 
to make any sacrifice rather than be untrue to their high- 
est convictions, we might as well return at once to the 
ideals and civilization of the sixteenth century. 1 

I am, 

Very respectfully, Wi 
ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY. 


! . 


Another Parable for Conscientious Objectors. wah 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— cs 
May I seriously question the Pauline (?) parable | 
which “Patriot” scourges the conscientious objectors 
war? They are likened, in the parable, to membe 
a ship’s crew that refuse to man the pumps whe 
vessel is in danger of sinking. _ t  tescdie eae 
It should be borne in mind that humanity i 
the nations constitute a single social ar 
As Paul would say: “If any nation su: 
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e boat. By co-operating for the progres- 
_ sive1 ry of nature they might reach the desired haven 
_ of universal health, intelligence, morality, comfort, and 
_ happiness. But the crew is at present composed of groups 
_ which, instead of uniting against the unfriendly elements 
of nature, are engaged in killing one another. ‘The bil- 
lows of poverty, disease, degeneracy, and despair threaten 
to engulf-the ship that carries humanity. In each group 
of fighters are a few individuals who are protesting: 


a 
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“Let us stop killing our fellow-men, for humanity is in dan-- 


ger of shipwreck. Many of the most precious achieve- 
; ments of civilization have already been swept overboard. 
Let us cease killing, and man the pumps, repair the 
engines, stop the leaks, and steer away from the rocks 
on which we are drifting. Collective homicide does not 
promote human progress, vindicate ideals, or do any 
__ good whatever, but only immeasurable injury.” Those 
4 who thus protest are the ‘‘conscientious objectors.”’ 
__ By such a parable as I have suggested would a modern 
Saint Paul pronounce upon the conscientious objectors 
to collective homicide whom ‘‘Patriot”’ so sadly fails to 
appreciate. HENRY W. PINKHAM. 


How Can They Believe It? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


“No goodness of yours can save you:. 
deceive you with vain words.’ 

“As one has said: ‘There will be thousands in heaven 
who, while they were on earth, were once drunkards, 
swearers, filthy and undesirable, but they will be in heaven 
because they have believed on the Lord Jesus Christ and have 

been washed from their sins by His atoning blood (1 Johni. 7). 
There will be thousands in hell who, while on earth, were 

_ the most moral, religious, and respectable people, but 
they will be there because they have never believed on the 

‘ Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ 

§ After reading the above cutting from an ‘‘ Evangelical” 

4 weekly, who can wonder that many thoughtful people 

who know no other form of Christianity prefer to remain 

outside? H. D. Catuin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 
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Warden Osborne’s Methods. 


It is clear that to Mr. Osborne ‘“‘to punish’’ means 

“to correct’; that is to say, he stands for the reforma- 

- tory as against the retributive, or “vindictive,” theory 

of punishment. But he recognizes the need of a deter- 
rent. Viewed in some aspects, indeed, his own plan 
should offer a deterrent of the most drastic kind. In 
his view, judge and jury should decide nothing whatever 
but the question of fact, namely, Has the accused com- 
mitted the crime? Questions of the measure of responsi- 
bility, including the question of sanity, should be left to 
the prison, where the man can be carefully studied. 
And there should be but one penalty for all offences, 
namely, commitment to prison, to be released when fit, 
but not before. This sounds both simple and effective— 
until we ask how, and by what selection of officials and 
judges, the prisoner is to be judged fit. It is clear that 
the success of the plan presupposes officers of correction 
__who shall be not only men of the highest integrity, but 
_ men of the soundest and most enlightened judgment. In 


- 


a corrupt, or even of a prejudiced, adminis- 
ion, such a procedure could conceivably condemn one 
had committed only a slight misdemeanor to imprison- 
are difficulties which Mr. Osborne, 
of reformers, fails to consider. 
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Meanwhile, it can hardly be denied that he renders 


an important service in fixing our attention upon the prac- 
tical question: admitting that the prisoner “deserves” 


the punishment he is receiving, still what is the effect NP 

produced by it? ~Mr. Osborne shows rather convincingly a) 
that the effect of the usual prison régime is nearly all bad. X's 

“Most of the cells in Auburn measure 714% feet by 3%, ca 
and 7 feet high.... At Sing Sing the cells are 6 inches ae 
lower, 6 inches shorter, and 3 inches narrower.” In ai 
these, until a short time ago, men were locked for fourteen — , » 
to sixteen hours out of the twenty-four; “‘all day long on - 
Sunday, except for a few minutes to empty buckets and i 
eat breakfast, and an hour or so for chapel service; and + he 
all day long on holidays.” It seems that we must assume , 
the prisoner to be either a peculiarly abnormal, insensi- > 
tive being or a person of more than ordinary strength “ 
of mind, if we are not to accept the statement that the ane? 
natural and common results of such conditions are the 


drug-habit, unnatural vice, insanity, and—if we add the 
dampness of the stone walls—rheumatism and _ tuber- ~ 
culosis.—The Nation. 


Our Ministers of To-day. ee 

M. L. D: 7 

tm 

_[This writer asks a question, and gives a more or less partial answer. Perhaps Regis- tie 
ler readers can suggest other answers.—EDITOR. “¥ 


How often we hear it said that there are no such preach- 
ers to-day as there used to be; and when we think of the 
sermons we heard Sunday after Sunday from Dr. Peabody, 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Robert 
Collyer, and many others, and compare them with a 
those we hear ordinarily to-day, we are compelled to | 
acknowledge the ttuth of the remark. ~ 

Now why is this? If it is true, there is a reason for it. 

It cannot be that the intellect and earnestness in the 
young men of to-day are less than in the men of the last 
generation; in fact, we are told that there is an unusual 
number of promising young ministers coming forward in 
our denomination to-day. Why is it then that so often 
they do not fulfil their early promise? : 

Go into some obscure country church and hear a young 
man, perhaps in his first pastorate, preaching Sunday ay 
after Sunday sermons full of inspiration, spirituality, and ‘ 
helpfulness, and you say to yourself, ‘That young man 
is going to be a power in the world.’”’ He is called to a 
larger and more fashionable church, and you rejoice that 
he has now the larger field for which he is fitted. 

Ten years later you hear him again, and yeu come away : 
surprised and disappointed to have heard a very ordinary \ 
sermon, perhaps more rhetorically correct, and delivered 
with more elocutionary effect than formerly, but the 
inspiration of his earlier sermons is gone—you came for 
bread, you get a stone. 

This is a common experience, and why is it so? Con- 
sidering the question carefully, we find that it seems to be 
largely the fault of the people. They demand too much 
of a minister. In the old days, if a minister made his 
yearly call, that was all that was expected of him socially; 
in times of sickness or trouble of course he called oftener; : 
besides this his duty was to preach good sermons, generally We 
two every Sunday, and to attend weddings, christenings, | 
and funerals. If he did these things faithfully, he was s. 
considered a good minister. If one had occasion to call ; 
on the minister, he was generally found busy in his study, ; 
if not attending to some other pastoral duty. “ 

Now, if we call on our minister, we do not expect to 
find him in his study, unless we call by appointment, but 
gone on an auto ride, playing golf or tennis with his 
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parishioners, or lunching or dining out. Our modern 


minister must take part in all the social life of the parish; 
he must attend all receptions, and accept every invitation 
to lunch or dinner; for he must treat his parishioners all 
alike—he cannot accept some invitations and not accept 
others. He must be on all charitable and educational 
committees, be present at all meetings of The Alliance 
and of the young people, and always be at liberty to re- 
ceive callers, 

Now where does his time for study, improvement, ser- 
mon-writing come in? No wonder he is obliged on Satur- 
day night to hastily look over his old sermons and select 
one for the next morning. 

Now we are all willing to acknowledge that the preaching 
of sermons is not the whole duty of a minister and that 
he can write sermons better suited and more helpful to 
his people if he is acquainted with them personally and 
knows their needs. By his sermons a minister may do 
more lasting good and reach more people than by any 
other one part of his duty; though the good that he does 
through them is so often unknown to him that it will 
be one of his surprises in the great hereafter. Every 
parish should realize that no minister can be at his best 
for them on Sunday if they do not allow him to have some 
time he can call his.own during the week. We want 
and need our minister’s best; we cannot, most of- us, 
ascend the Mount of Transfiguration ourselves,—we 
are too careful about many things,—but we want him to 
do it for us, and bring us down the glory. He must appeal 
to our highest instinct,—to the Divine that is in us; and, 
for that, the Divine in him must have direct inspiration 
from the Father above. His own spirituality can only 
be kept alive by communion with the great Spirit—the 
Father of light. 

For this communion he must have leisure, not only of 
body but of mind, he must have quiet for study, thought, 
and prayer. He cannot write his message for his people 
with the idea in mind that it must be finished in time to 
go out to dinner, nor can he come in from some social 
function to sit down to study or write—he is not in tune 
for it, he must first adjust the whole course of his thoughts. 
He must have some time he can call his own, not for his 
own sake, but to enable him to give his people of his best. 
If his people cannot realize this necessity, it is for him to 
make them realize it, and to insist on that leisure for him- 
self or, no matter how much a social favorite he may be, 
he will be a failure in the pulpit and a disappointment to 
himself. 

A minister feels that he belongs to his people, his time 
is theirs, and it is very hard for him to refuse their social 
demands. He begins by being grateful for their attention 
and glad to accept their invitations. Before he realizes 
it, his time is filled—duties of other kinds must be attended 
to, and where is his leisure for growth and improvement? 
The time comes to every minister of a busy parish when 
he must make a stand for his right for development and 
growth, not for his own sake but for the sake of his 
people. If he does not do this, he is robbing himself, 
depriving his people, and, most of all, being faithless to 
the God who gave him a spark of spiritual light to be 
kindled to a torch to shine before men for his glory. 

Let his people see that they do not make too many de- 
mands on their minister. 

There are certainly men of as good minds and of as 
great devotion in our denomination to-day as ever there 
were, let them but live up to their highest aspirations and 


not allow the less important duties to tyrannize over 


them; and let the people be careful that their demand on 


their minister’s time, uttered in all kindness, does not make 


of him merely their tool instead of what he should be, their 
inspiration and their leader. on 
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leading universities. 
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Rabindranath Tagore, as an Educator. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore will soon be in this country, 
if he has not already reached San Francisco. He comes 
primarily to deliver a series of lectures in eight of our 
The subjects upon which he is to 
speak, so far as I am aware, have not been announced. 
Presumably he will deal to a greater or less extent with 
literary themes. And yet it is hardly to be expected . 
that he will confine himself to literature; for, eminent as 
he is as a poet and novelist, he is also distinguished as 
an educator and as a philosophical and religious thinker. 

It may not be generally known in this country that 
he is the founder, proprietor, and inspiring spirit of a 
notable and wholly unique Boys’ School, located at 
Bolepur, in Bengal. There is nothing else like it in 
India, and it differs in important respects from any 
school of which I have any knowledge in America or { 
Europe. It was established by Mr. Tagore after many } 
years of reflection, and of extended study of the educa- 
tional theories and methods of the leading nations of © 
both the Orient and the Occident..In it he breaks — 
almost wholly away from precedent. ae 

The aim of the school, which is open to every caste 
and every religious faith, is to train boys not merely to 
be scholars or possessors of knowledge of this kind an 
that, but, above everything else, to become the noblest — 
kind of men. ‘To this end they are given not alone c 
ful intellectual education, including language 
literature, mathematics, and much s ien 
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r in | boratories and outdoors in the direct study of 
_ nature, but also constant and thorough physical training, 


and, as more important than all else, careful and con-. 


stant moral and religious training. = 
I know of no school in which play is made so much of, 
and in such rational ways. I mean in which sports and 
games and play of all kinds are so finely planned to give 
every boy delight and splendid physical development, 
and at the same time constant training in manliness, 
honor, self-reliance, and moral character. 

I know of no school in which music, both instrumental 
and vocal, is taught so effectively, and made so real and 
joyful and inspiring a part of the life of every scholar 
and teacher. It is a sight not to be forgotten to see the 
whole school march to meals singing. Mr. Tagore be- 
lieves that music is one of the most valuable of all cultural 
studies. With music he closely associates poetry and 
the dramatic art, and gives great attention to dramatic 
training. He delights in writing plays for the school, 
and the boys enter into the acting of them with never- 
tiring enthusiasm. 

The boys do most of their study out of doors, and their 
class instruction is given as much as possible in the open 
air, under the trees. The boys take long walks with 
their teachers, for the pure joy of activity and to study 
nature. They do much gardening. Everything possible 
is done to cultivate knowledge and love of nature. 

Constant effort is made to impress upon the boys the 
beauty of unselfishness, the rightness and nobleness of 
living for others, especially for those less privileged than 
themselves. Hence they are encouraged to go out into 
the neighboring villages and teach classes among the 
poor, and to render help in any way they can to those in 
need. 

Deep, earnest, almost passionate love of country is 
taught in the school, but not of that narrow kind which 
means despising other countries. Every boy is taught 
that he should seek to become strong, wise, trained in 
: body and mind, pure, brave, manly, and honorable in 
. everything, for India’s sake; that India is his mother, 
that he must love her with such pure and undying devo- 
__ tion as will make him desire nothing so much as to live 
: for her, sacrifice. for her, serve her by doing all in his 
| power to drive ignorance, superstition, evil, wrong, suf- 
: fering, disease, and want out of the land, and lift her up 
] to a place among the happy, useful, and noble nations of 
7 the world. ; 
; 
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No one can be in the school an hour without feeling 
that the religious spirit is everywhere. This is regarded 
by Mr. Tagore as its highest merit. I know of no school 

in which religion is made such a vital, uplifting, all- 
__— pervading, natural, simple, earnest, happy part of educa- 
tion and all life. It is not dogmatic or formal religion, 
but religion in its most living and happy realization,— 
the spirit of religion carried into everything, and the 
practice of quiet religious meditation and simple devo- 
tion constantly encouraged. There are some religious 
_ forms, for without forms there cannot be life. Each day 
there is a quiet devotional period of half an hour which 
each boy is expected to spend alone. Also each day there 
_ is a simple service of common worship in the chapel. 
_ For this the boys prepare by a bath and by dressing in 

white, as outward symbols of purity. 
+ Mr. Tagore has intense sympathy with boy life. 
_ Therefore he is able to get close to his boys. In return 
_ they love and reverence him almost to worship, and are 
erfully impressed for good by the strength, noble- 
and deep religiousness of his character. He is very 
eful in the choice of his teachers, regarding their moral 
d religious qualifications as even more important than 
|. He will have no teacher in his school 
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who is not in full sympathy with his own high ideals for 
the boys, and who is not by his life an inspirer of his 
pupils to manliness, unselfishness, sincerity, honor, 
independence of thought and will, love of country, love 
of nature, reverence for duty, earnest and happy piety. 

This is as much as space permits me to say about this 
radical and daring educator, and the unique school which 
he has built up. 

As is generally known to Unitarians, Mr. Tagore is an 
eminent member and leader of the Brahmo Somaj, the 
important religious movement in India which closely 
corresponds to Liberal Christianity in this country. 
That movement has had three great leaders, known and 
reverenced all over India. The first was Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, and the other two, Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Debendranath ‘Tagore, the father of the poet. Al- 
though Sir Rabindranath has not devoted himself wholly 
to religion and therefore has not attained the eminence 
of his father as a religious leader, yet he is a highly hon- 
ored representative of the Brahmo Somaj, and as such 
ought to receive a peculiarly warm welcome among 
Unitarians in this country. It will be a great loss to us 
if he is not as widely heard as he will consent to be, in 
our conferences, Unitarian clubs, and leading churches. 
His religious addresses will be sure to set forth with rare 
literary charm the deepest religious philosophy and the 
highest spiritual ideals of the Brahmo Somaj movement. 

We in this country are apt to think that America has 
much to teach India. In this we are quite right. But 
India has also some things that are important to teach 
America. She has some things to teach us about liter- 
ature, about education, and certainly about religion. No 
land in the world has ever produced profounder thinkers 
on all the great problems of religion and of life than the 
India of the past. The India of to-day has no wiser, 
kinder, more broad-minded, or greater teacher than Mr. 
Tagore, none more eager to receive from us whatever of 
value we have to give, or better able to impart to us the 
best wisdom of his own historic land. 

In the story found in one of our New Testament Gos- 
pels of the Wise Men who came from the East to see the 
babe Jesus in Bethlehem, we read that “when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented to him gifts; 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh.” ‘This wise man who is 
coming to us from the East will be very modest about 
opening his treasures; but we may be sure that if we are 
wise enough to desire them, he will present unto us some 
precious gifts of spiritual gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

New York, September 1. 


Spiritual Life. 


The more we see of events, the less we come to believe 
in any fate or destiny except the destiny of character.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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Lesser things will drop out as the hand closes upon the 
larger duty or the greater blessing, just as the hand that 
reaches out to grasp the great strong oak lets go its hold 
on the blade of grass it had gathered.— Phillips Brooks. 
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To lose the soul is to lose out of one’s being the pure 
affections and the love of truth and right. It is to lose 
the love of goodness and pious trust and the heavenly 
dower of immortal hope.... He that has lost his 
virtuous purposes, holy aspirations, devout hopes, whose 
soul has abdicated its high seat and become subject to the 
world, like the sapless and verdureless tree, is already 
struck with death.—Ephraim Peabody. 
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Literature. 


TWO POEMS BY ELISE PUMPELLY. 


To My Little Son. 


When I look at thy sweet upturned face, 
Thine eyes true and grave, I scarcely trace 
The boy thou art; for in thy glance 

I clearly see, as in a trance, 

The man of thee. Thy whole soul’s worth 
Lies mellowed, thou wert ripe at birth. 


Life’s Hothouse Plants. 


They feel the sun, but do they feel the woild’s 
Heart beat? Or ever breathe the pain of love? 


Life’s gardener rears tco many sheltered flowers. 
True, in safe keeping they abide untouched, 
Perfect hybrids, living protecJed lives; 

_ But what know they of aught beyond his hand? 
Their petals never feel the urgent bee 
Squeeze life from their soft, unbelieving selves 
To well again with knowledge dear, remade; 
Their usefulness once found, could they be tame? 
Yet unsuspecting they must fade and die, 
Knowing of naught but their own glass-house world. 
Not so is it to those who grow up wild: 
They know, ah! well the blood that fills their veins; 
They know that they are made for love and pain; 
They know that life is sweet although it stings. 


Dr.-Crothers Defines Literary 
Criticism. 


“The true function of a literary critic is not 
to pass judgment on the book, but to diagnose 
the condition of the person who has read it. 
What was his state of mind before reading and 
after reading? Was he better or worse for 
his experience? 

“TE a book is dull, that is a matter between 
itself and its maker, but if it makes me duller 
than I should otherwise have been, I have a 
grievance. To pass judgment on the books 
on a library shelf without regard to their 
effects is like passing judgment on the 
contents of a drug store from the standpoint 
of mineralogy, without regard to physiology; 
on the glass jars which are mineralogically 
excellent—but are they good to eat? 

“The sensible man does not jump at con- 
clusions, but asks expert advice. But many 
persons, when they take up a highly recom- 
mended book, feel in conscience bound to 
go through to the bitter end, whether it is 
good for them or not. 

“From my point of view, a book is a literary 
prescription put up for the benefit of some one 
who needs it. It may be simple or com- 
pounded of many ingredients. The ideas 
may unite in true chemical union or they may 
be insoluble in one another and form an 
emulsion. 

“The essays of Emerson form an emulsion. 
The sentences are tiny globules of wisdom 
which do not actually coalesce, but remain 
suspended in one another. They should be 
shaken before using. 

“Maeterlinck contains volatile elements 
which easily escape the careless reader. 
Chesterton’s essays contain a great deal of 
solid common sense, but always in the form 
of an effervescent mixture. By mixing what 
we think with what we think we think, this 
effervescence invariably results. 

“Dante, we are told, belonged to the Guild 
of the Apothecaries. It was an excellent 
training for a literary man. Some writers, 


like Swift, always present truth in an acid 


| ford - Others prefer to add an edulcorant or 


sweetener. 

“Of this Edulcorating School was Thomas 
Fuller, who tells how he compounded his 
History. ‘I did not attemper my history 
to the palate of the government so as to 
sweeten it with any falsehood, but I made it 
palatable, so as not to give any wilful disgust 
to those in present power, and procure danger 
to myself by using over-tart or bitter expres- 
sions better forborne than inserted — witout 
any prejudice to truth.’ 

“A book being a literary prescription, it 
should be carefully put up. Thus I learned, 
when I looked up the subject, that a proper 
prescription should always contain:— 

“(1) A basis, or chief ingredient, intended 
to cure. 

“(2) An adjuvant, to assist the action and 
make it cure more quickly. 

“(3) A corrective, to prevent or lessen any 
undesirable effect. J 

“(4) A vehicle, or excipient, to make it 
suitable for administration and pleasant to 
the patient. 

“T do not propose to go into literary 
pharmacy more than to say that there are 
sufficient tests of what is called literary ‘style. 
In regard to a book, I ask, Does it have any 
basis or chief ingredient? Does the author 
furnish any corrective for his own exaggera- 
tions? Above all, is the remedy presented in 
a pleasant vehicle or excipient, so that it 
will go down easily? 

“T have said,’ continued Bagster, ‘that 
certain books are stimulants. They do not 
so much furnish us with thoughts as set us to 
thinking. They awaken faculties which we 
had allowed to be dormant. After reading 
them we actually feel differently and fre- 
quently we act differently. The book is a 
spiritual event.”—‘‘A Literary Clinic,” Sep- 
tember Atlantic. 


Warnings to Authors. 


If you must write poetry— 

Don’t compare the future to a sheet of 
white paper. 

Don’t speak of the flowers as going to 
sleep in winter under the blanket of the 
snow. 

Don’t write of the Christmas star, un- 
less you are sure you have something new 
to say about it; or of Easter lilies; or 
of Thanksgiving home-coming. 

Don’t write spring poetry, unless it is 
new spring poetry. 

Don’t write about any bird until you 
know its every feather, can tell its song 
by a whiff of it, and have watched it getting 
its livelihood. 

Don’t indite a poem to the rainbow; or 
if you do, omit the idea of a bright hope 
against the dark background of sorrow. 

In short, if you must write poetry, don’t 
write about something regarding which you 
are ignorant; and read the best poetry, 
lots of it, so that you may learn what real 
poetry is, and what themes have been ade- 
quately and frequently treated. 

Then, if you must write stories— 

Don’t tell about the little girl who wanted 
something very much, and gave it up un- 
selfishly, and then was repaid by something | 
better. 

Don’t relate the thrilling tale of the 
clerk who made a delivery of goods pao 
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difficult Bs Sree ee ‘wii! the other 
clerks ridiculed his fidelity, and thereby won a 
promotion. ' 

Don’t introduce two sisters of the ‘Mary 
and Martha types. 

Don’t describe the young heroine who 
flags a train and thereby saved hundreds 
from a burning bridge. 

Don’t tell of the dismissed employee 
who saves his employer in stressful cir- 
cumstances and is therefore reinstated. 

Don’t picture the extravagant wife who 
brings her husband to the verge of ruin 
and comes to her senses as she nurses him 
through brain fever. 

Don’t—but why keep on? Don’t write 
stories at all unless you can steer clear of 
the obvious, the hackneyed, the horribly 
mediocre. 

Finally, remember that writing stories 
is the most difficult task on earth—except 
writing poetry. Don’t expect to succeed 
in either without. 

1. Brains. 

2. Training. 

3. Perseverance. 

4. Time. 

—Christian Endeavor World. 


Literary Notes. 


The Literary Digest has culled from various 
“literary’’ productions the following gems:— 

“He was seventy years old and looked twice 
his age.” 

“With one hand he caressed her hair and 
with the other he said.” 

“On his helmet waves a missing plume.” 

“The two adversaries were placed at an 
equal distance from each other.” 

“‘T screamed in silent rage.” 


There is an amusing story of Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan), the novelist, 
in the Bookman. In her early writing days, 
while a school-teacher in her native town of 
Brantford, Ontario, Miss Duncan was a 
contributor to several newspapers. One as- 
signment she had from the Washington Post 
was to interview Mr. William Dean Howells, 
who was then a well-known author, although 
scarcely as famous as he is now. In some 
way Miss Duncan was disappointed in secur- 
ing a meeting with Mr. Howells, but on her 
way upstairs to her room in the hotel she 
passed Mr. Howells’s door. Outside the 
door was a pair of the author’s boots. Ina 
flash the journalist perceived what she could 
write. The day following, the Post published 
an interview with Mr. Howells’s boots. Evi- 
dently the novelist did justice to the genius~ é‘ 
of the interviewer, for he sought the ac- ) 
quaintance of the young lady who ah written 
the article. 


Miss Harriet Monroe, says the Springfield 
Republican, known to writers of poetry as the 
editor of Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, has 
come to the front with a volume of poems, 
You and I (The Macmillan Compan 
$1.25), that displays her as a writer of mi 
native ability. The author is essential: 
poet of modern phases, and am 
ous subjects are “Our Canal,” “The 
bine,” “The Ocean vale aD = Power. 
and “The Telephone.” PO a 
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Company. For the benefit of those soi- 
isant critics of letters who know nothing of 


literary aims outside of their own country, it 


may be added that the Imagist movement is 
widespread, evident in many lands. It is 
destined, moreover, to permanence, because 
of its sincerity and its originality, qualities 
with which many of our commonplace con- 
temporary poets do not concern themselves. 
For that reason few of them will achieve 
immortality. 4 
In the Homiletic Review for September we 
find a wider range of subjects under discus- 
sion than is usual. Certain of them, more- 
over, are in lighter vein, dealing with aspects 
of ministerial life not always known to the 
laity. ‘‘The Humorous Side of a Minister’s 
Life” seems to us almost a dangerous title, 
revealing dangerous secrets! D. F. G. 


Reviews. 

- SocrETY AND Prisons. By Thomas Mott 
Osborne. New Haven: Yale University 
Press.—Mr. Osborne’s reinstatement at Sing 
Sing is marked by the publication of his 
Yale lectures on the prison problem. It 
consists of his criticism of the old system and 
a presentation of his hopes for the future, 
expressed in a clear and forceful manner. 
“No man,” he says, ‘‘can at present hold the 
office of warden at Sing Sing honestly, 
without warfare against all the powers of 
evil—political and otherwise.’”’ The public 
has witnessed his unyielding opposition in 
action to these powers of evil, and it may 
now read his equally fearless but unimbittered 
denunciation of them. The case is best 
expressed in his own simile :— 

“Tmagine a hospital at the entrance of 
which stands the office of the doctor. Into 
this office steps every patient who js to be 
admitted to the hospital. The doctor 
diagnoses each case as carefully as he can, in 
view of his crowded waiting-room; and then 
prescribes for each, in advance, the exact 
period of time he is to remain in the hospital. 
To this man, sick with the measles, he allots 
three weeks; this one with small-pox, three 
months; this one, with a case of grippe, 
two weeks; this one, with tuberculosis— 
well, a man with a severe case the doctor 
considers too much of a bother, so he kills 
the tubercular patient and gets him off his 
mind and out of the way. 

“With the exception of this last man the | - 
patients come out at the end of their exactly 
specified time. The man with the measles is 
not cured; but he goes out and spreads the 
disease through the city until he can be 
caught and interned in another hospital for 
another specified term. The man with the 


“small-pox is not cured; but he goes out in 


his turn, to spread his disease through the 
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with the grippe is over his mild attack | 
before half his term expires; but he cannot 
leave; he must remain—at the expense of 
the community, until his term is up. But 
in the mean time, he catches the measles or 
the small-pox or both; and when he goes out, 
it is his turn to poison the community. And 
all this time the cheerful doctor is busy 
prescribing for the less dangerous patients 
who are coming in and paying no attention to 
the more dangerous ones who are going out.” 

This is no exaggerated picture, he asserts, 
of the present policy of the prisons—with this 
difference: that mistaken zeal may often 
commit to them patients who are actually 
undiseased in the beginning. Mr. Osborne 
tells of one man who admitted to him that 
he had been brought into court on five 
charges, and had been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced—on the only one of the five of 
which he was innocent! Most convicts, 
although they agree that they should be 
in prison, feel almost universal resentment; 
for each one believes that the other man 
has somehow got off easier than he, and that 
his term of punishment is—and it is so— 
purely arbitrary. It is the degree, rather 
than the punishment itself, that makes men 
go to prison—and go out of prison—with a 
grievance. This grievance is usually ex- 
pressed in the same way,—in revenge upon 
the society which has ill-treated them, and 
in a return to their pre-prison ways. In 
other words, the convict is but confirmed in 
his false standards, justified in his grievance. 
Prison has but.acted as a temporary and 
compulsory deterrent. 

To remedy this, Mr. Osborne urges most 
forcefully the indeterminate sentence, in 
addition to self-government within the 
prison. The justification for the former is 
found in the common sense; the proof of 
the latter, in the fact that “the thing works,”’ 
—is working to-day in the form of the Mutual 
Welfare League as it has been organized with 
his help by the inmates of Auburn and Sing 
Sing prisons. The story of its founding is a 
unique and a stirring one. The system 
and the theories connected with it are 
discussed most simply and earnestly by 
the man who stands to-day for all that is 
best—most practical, and most humane— 
in prison reform. It is a book which is 
bound to become a landmark in the difficult 
study of penology. R. M. 


3 Wi.1am NEwTon CLarKE: A Biography: 
With Additional Sketches by Friends and 
Colleagues. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2 net.—Every one at all intimate 
with American theological writing is aware 
of the distinctive place occupied by the work 
of William Newton Clarke, late professor of 
theology in Colgate University. Dr. Clarke 
died in 1912, and there now appears, through 


by Mrs. Clarke, together with estimates of 
Dr. Clarke’s personality and work by various 
students, colleagues, and personal friends. 
The biography will be welcomed eagerly by 
the vast number of readers of Dr. Clarke’s 
theological works, for it will serve to widen 
and deepen the vivid impression which even 
his formal theological books served to give,— 
a vivid impression of the genial kindly spirit 
behind the lines, and of that heart which is 
ever the first qualification of the true theolo- 
gian. The English essayist Brierley, in a 
letter to the present writer, said of Dr. 
Clarke, whom he had never met: ‘As to Dr. 
Clarke, one felt the man all over in his books. 
One might, I should think, say of him, ‘In 
jeder Aeusserung steckt der ganze Mensch.’ 
He must have been entirely lovable.” And 
in the biography a lieutenant of the Japanese 
Navy is quoted as saying of Dr. Clarke, 
“Sometimes I forget that I am reading that 
book, and feel the direct warm touch of two 
hearts in the depth of my soul.” By all such 
readers of the works of Clarke this biography 
will be gladly received, as giving them the 


more intimate study of his engaging person- © 


ality. From lonely mission fields in distant 
lands, from remote parsonages in isolated 
parishes in our own country, from professorial 
chairs on two continents, and from the arm- 
chairs of aged lay-folk, there came to the 
author, in the years following the issue of the 
Outline of Christian Theology, a constant 
stream of letters in tribute to the new insight 
into the classic problems of the Christian 
religion. One such letter, from a man long 
in the Christian ministry, contained the 
startling words, ‘‘ You have saved my soul and 
given me a message.” Mrs. Clarke has 
executed her portion of the book with fine 
feeling, and yet with marked restraint. Per- 
haps one could have wished that her pages 
had assumed a larger share of the book. Not- 
able among the estimates of Dr. Clarke and 
his work is the article by Prof. William 
Adams Brown on ‘‘The Theology of William 
Newton Clarke,” reprinted from the Harvard 
Theological Review, April, 1910, and Prof. 
Brown’s worthy appreciation of Dr. Clarke’s 
personality under the title ‘““An American 
Theologian.”” Dr. George Cross, of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, adds a useful 
résumé of the general theological attitudes 
assumed by Dr. Clarke. T. H. M. 


There are dolls which say ‘‘ Mamma” and 
“Papa.” Why doesn’t some one invent a 
golf ball that will say ‘‘Here I am’’?—Jn- 
dianapolis Star. 
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Hot Stuff. 
(Giving an insight into the horrid ups and downs of a 
Weather Poet’s Life.) 


O heat, to worst you I have tried, 
But now my efforts are all foiled, 
So tell me—will you have me fried 
Or broiled? 


My temper is a total loss, 
My inspiration’s flown away, 
The Muse—my goodness, but she’s cross 
To-day! 


How mad at Hamlet have I felt 
That he could spout such piffle as 
“Oh that this solid flesh would melt”— 
Mine has! 


And yet to writing rhymes I’ve come 
(A bard, though hot, is forced to eat), 
I’m grimly grinding dollars from 
The heat. 


And now ’tis done!—midsummer bliss!— 
But no!—a thought my being sears: 
Suppose the weather’s cold when this 
Appears! 
—Thomas R. Ybarra, in New York Times. 


Surprise in the Cherry Pie. 


“Mother, don’t you think that if I’m 
going into the exhibit this fall I ought to 
begin learning how to cook pretty soon?” 

“Yes, Helen, I do, for the summer will 
go by before you know it. What would 
you like to make first?”’ 

“Oh, I think pies would be the nicest.”’ 

“T guess that’s because you’re so fond 
of them, dear. But they are not very 
easy things to begin with. I should think 
gingerbread or cookies or rice pudding would 
be better.”’ 

“No, I’d rather make a pie, mother, if 
you don’t mind—a cherry pie like the one 
we had at grandma’s last week, for I’m 
sure that would win a prize anywhere.”’ 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, Helen, for your 
grandmother is a famous pie-maker. And 
you shall learn how to make them, too, 
though I haven’t time to teach you this 
morning. But you can help me with mine 
if you'd like to.” 

“Oh, that will be fine, mother! 
shall I do first?” 

“Well, here are some cherries that need 
to be stoned. Suppose you begin with 
these. Only be very careful to get all the 
stones out, for it spoils a cherry pie to bite 
unexpectedly onto a hard stone. Take the 
bowl over by the window where it is cool. 
And you'd better put on your apron, for 
the cherries are very juicy this year and 
“you mustn’t get anything on that pretty 
new gingham dress.” 

“All right, mother, but I don’t see why 
you have to wear aprons if you cook. I 
hate them. Please, after you get the crust 
ready may I put in the cherries and do all 
the rest?” 

“Yes, if you'll hurry and get them stoned.” 

“T will, mother. See, I’ve got a lot done 
already.” 

Then Helen sat down by the window 
that looked out onto the smooth green 
lawn and the vegetable garden beyond. 
Her little fingers worked very fast at their 
task, but her eyes would wander from one 


What 


two brothers where they were at work in 
the garden. At times she almost wished she 
were there too, for she loved to be out of 
doors, especially wherever either of the boys 
was. 

And seeing the boys made her think of 
surprises. For all three of the children 
loved them better than anything else and 
had a new game in which they were con- 
stantly trying to think up anewone. To-day 
it was her turn, and her little mind began 
to work as fast as her fingers. After a few 
moments, if you had looked at her face, you 
would have known she had hit upon some- 
thing that pleased her very much. For fun 
danced in her big bright eyes and her face 
laughed all over. 

Then she said softly to herself: “‘I know 
what I’ll do to surprise the boys to-day. 
I'll stone all the cherries but just two big 
ones, and I'll leave those just the way they 
are. ‘Then when the boys get their pieces 
of pie at dinner they’ll eat very fast, ’cause 
they love cherry pie so, and all of a sudden 
they’ll bite on a stone and they’ll be so aw- 
fully surprised that it will make them mad. 
Oh, won’t it be fun!” 

So Helen went on with her work and 
finished just as her mother said she was 
ready for the cherries. Then the two went 
into the big pantry and the pie-making began. 
Mrs. Sanderson had already rolled out the 
pie crust and covered a plate with it. So 
the first thing she had to show Helen was 
how to arrarige the cherries. Then they 
sprinkled over them a heaping cup of sugar 
and a little flour to keep the juice from 
running out, and over it all they put the thin 
upper crust, which they wet with enough 
cold water to make it nice and flaky. Then 
they placed it in the hot oven to cook, and 
Helen ran out into the garden, saying it was 
too warm to stay in the kitchen any longer 
and that she had had enough cooking for one 
morning. 

Then she got so interested in what the 
boys were doing that she forgot all about 
the cherry pie and didn’t think of it again 
until dinner-time, when she saw Biddy 
bring it into the dining-room and set it 
down before her mother to serve. But she 
was just as anxious for her piece as the boys 
and began eating it quite as rapidly. 

Then some one mentioned the circus 
that was coming to town the next day, and 
all three children began to talk together 
as fast as they could and got very excited 
as they begged their father to take them 
to see it. And though they knew much 
better, I am sorry to say they tried to eat 
and talk at the same time. And then it was 


‘that something happened that gave Helen 


the biggest surprise of the day. 

She had only partly swallowed a big 
mouthful of pie when she began, ‘‘O father, 
do you suppose the baby elephants will’”’— 
when her teeth came down on something 
hard and she stopped short and wondered 
what had happened. 

Her mother, noticing it, asked: 
is the matter, Helen? Is it that tooth 
again? You must have something done for 
it at once.’ 

But Helen did not answer her and after 
a moment went on eating her pie. By 
this time father was telling something very 
interesting about the young elephants, and 


thing to another, both inside the Heisons and | Helen. daperraptenal Y 
out. And quite often they rested on her 
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you don’t take? il altoid , 

She got no farther, for. oi ‘ie teeth. 
came down upon something hard, and this — 
time she gave a queer little scream and. coat 
her hand up to her mouth. baqr-. 

And when she took it down again, to her 
astonishment there were two hard objects 
in it, one a big cherry stone and the other 
the front tooth that had Jately been giv- 
ing her so much trouble. 

Of course, everybody wanted to know 
what had happened, and Helen couldn’t 
very well show them the tooth without the 
cherry stone, so she opened her hand slowly 
and let them see what she held. ‘ 

“Why, that’s too bad, my dear,” said 
father. ‘Biddy must have been careless and 
left a stone in one of the cherries. Mother 
must be sure and speak to her about it.” 

But mother looked knowingly at Helen 
and waited for her to say something. Then 
Helen, without a moment’s hesitation, said 
bravely: “Biddy didn’t make the pie, 
father. Mother and I made it—that is, 
mother did and I helped her. While I was 
stoning the cherries I wanted a surprise for 
the boys, so I left the stones in just two of — 
them ’cause I thought they’d each get one 
in their pieces and be surprised when they 
bit on them.”’ 

“Well, the surprise is on you this time, 
little daughter, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, but it isn’t such a bad surprise 
after all, for it pulled out that tooth and 
now I shan’t have to go to the dentist’s. 
Mother said if I didn’t pull it myself or let 
her do it by Saturday, I’d have to go and 
see Dr. Wheeler.” 

‘Well, it worked out all right in your 
case, Helen, but it wouldn’t have been so 
nice if mother or auntie or I had broken off 
one of our teeth on a cherry stone or swallowed 
one by mistake. I don’t think I should 
plan that kind of-a surprise very often if I 
were you.” 

“Oh, I won’t again, father, I promise 
you. But this time I think it was a pretty 
good thing that there was a surprise and 
that it was on me instead of on any of the 
rest of you. And I’m going outdoors and 
give three cheers for the cherry stone that 
pulled my old tooth. Come on, boys, and 
help me.’ 

And upon that the three children ran out. 
of the dining-room and quickly disappeared 
from sight in the tall flowers of the garden. 
Gertrude Scott, in Zion’s Herald. 


How the Bean Brothers Woke Up. 


“Here are five little Bean Brothers for 
you,” said mother one morning, dropping 
something into Boykin’s hand. ‘They have 
been in bathing all night long.” o-ligiie” 

“With their clothes on, too,’ exclaimed 
Boykin; “their little white coats sataee = 
wrinkled.” x 

“You'd better put them to bed right away,” 
suggested mother. ‘‘Here’s a flower-pot on 
the sunny window-sill. The fresh soft ¢ 
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safe underneath. FF 
“Come, get up, you Bee py hest, ” cried 
Boykin, and, taking hold of Bean Brother’s 
back, he pulled him straight out of bed. 
“Oh, see,” he called to mother. “Bean 
Brother has a leg, too, a long spindly one.’ 
“Better put him back again, if you can 
and let the others sleep a little longer. It’s 
not time for them to be up yet,” mother told 


Next day the other Bean Brothers had 


poked up their little bent backs too, but 
Boykin only watched them and sprinkled 
their bed with fresh water. Day by day the 
Bean Brothers pushed up their backs higher. 

“A funny way to get out of bed,’ declared 
Boykin; “they hump themselves up like 
green caterpillars.” 

Then one day the strongest of the Bean 
Brothers ventured to pull himself away from 
the warm bedclothes, but he could not stand 
up straight, and drooped his head sleepily. 

“Oh, see, mother,” cried Boykin, “Bean 
Brother has grown out of his old coat and split 
it in two.” — 

True enough, what Boykin had called 
Bean Brother’s coat before he had tucked 
him into bed was hanging in two pieces to 
his side. 

Pretty soon the other Bean Brothers 
pulled themselves out from under the bed- 
clothes. Then little by little they all 
straightened up and lifted their green plumy 
heads. The old coats clinging to their sides 
shrank and shrivelled and finally dropped 
off altogether. 

Boykin picked up two of the wrinkled bits. 

_ “His coat is all worn out,” said he. 

“He won’t need it again,’ mother ex- 
plained. ‘‘ But it was a good coat in its day 
and a wonderful one too, for it not only kept 
Bean Brother warm when he was a tiny baby, 
but it gave him food so that he could grow 
into this nice tall Bean plant.” 

“And will he always live in this, flower- 
pot?” asked Boykin. 

“No,” answered mother; “when he is 
stronger we will take him and his four broth- 
ers out of this bed and put them in a corner 
of our big garden, where you can watch them.” 
Rebecca Deming Moore, in Mothers’ Magazine. 


The St. Bernard Dogs at Home. 


Of all the stories about dogs, whether brave, 
intelligent, faithful, educated, or self-sacri- 
ficing dogs, none are more enjoyed by young 
folks than those relating to the St. Bernard. 
But these big, powerful, good-natured ani- 
mals, general favorites wherever they may be, 
are altogether different in their home, where 
their first ancestors were born and raised, 
than when living in warm climates where 
there is little or no snow. It is then and 
there that the cold-loving dogs become dull 
in spirit, lazy, and even dog-sick. So great 


an effect has the hot climate upon them that 
- they cannot long live in it. And so, if one 
would see the St. Bernard at his best, see 
_ him as he revels in good health and spirits, 
one must go to the Alps, where blizzards rage 


d where avalanches sweep down and fill 
passes ¢ afion with snow that lingers 


St. Bernard rejoices, plunges into the deepest 
drifts, ploughs paths with muzzle and busy 
paws, rolls over and over in delight, or digs 
an ice cave and hides away in it as happy as 
a boy in an ice fort. 

If allowed to follow his master’s sleigh, or 
to take the part of a steed himself, harnessed 
to a sled for the pleasure of his human play- 
fellows, he trots proudly along or gallops to 
keep up with a swift horse. Willingly he 
draws the sleds up hill, and then chases them 
as they dash down steep inclines loaded with 
merry children. He is always ready to frolic 
with the wildest fun-makers in the coldest 
weather. With the elders he puts on his 
dignity, walks sedately along the street at 
a proper distance behind them, waits pa- 
tiently outside shop-doors or residences until 
the stroll is resumed, and rejoices loudly when 
he can turn his feet homeward. 

In warm weather he likes the shadiest, 
coolest spot, and, if opportunity offers, will 
rapidly excavate an underground retreat for 
himself in which he can wholly escape the 
heat of the sun. In the cool of the day, how- 
ever, he is ready for any business or pleasure, 
from the swim in the nearest pond or river 
to a woodchuck hunt or a search for burglars. 
Christian World. 


Night-flying Birds. 


It is hard to believe that at times during the 
season of migration the sky at night is filled 
with birds from dusk until dawn. Onward 
they hurry through the darkness. If they 
see the earth below, it must be too dim to 
guide them on their journey. Still, they 
find their way just as surely as do those birds 
which travel by day. 

The day fliers are hardy rovers which are 
used to the open, and do not hesitate to 
venture far from cover. But the night fliers 
are the shy, retiring birds of thickets and 
undergrowth which rarely go far from their 
own door-step. Or, if they live in trees, 
their flight is usually only from tree to tree. 
The thrushes, warblers, vireos, and small fly- 
catchers are all night fliers. 

For several reasons we know more about 
the travels of the night fliers than we do 
about those of the day fliers. First, because 
many more birds travel by night than by day. 
Second, because practically all birds that fly 
by night are real migrants. ‘Third, because 
the night fliers seem unable to avoid the light- 
houses in their way, and the number killed 
by striking these beacons erected for man’s 
safety has given us a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning the birds that travel after 
dark. 

By night as well as by day our ears can tell 
us much about the number of birds that are 
passing overhead. Indeed, during nights 
when many birds are flying, we can, from 
favorable places, such as high hilltops or 
cities in the birds’ highway, hear their call- 
notes almost constantly. The hill brings 
us nearer the birds, and the city lights bring 
the birds nearer to us. Light seems to at- 
tract them as it does moths. 

An ornithologist at Madison, Wis., states 
that on the night of Sept. 14, 1906, no less 
than 3,800 bird-calls were heard from one 
place. The average was twelve calls for 
each minute, but at times so many calls were 


It is in snow-time, a writer states, that the | 


td 
heard that it was evident the air above was 


thronged with birds—Frank M. Chapman, in 
St. Nicholas. 


Didn’t Like the Tune. 


Outside the village hostelry a travelling 
musician was coaxing “The Lost Chord” 
from a battered brass instrument. The 
landlord unchained his hungry bull-terrier, 
with a view to induce the musician to con- 
tinue his travels. But,*strangely enough, 
the dog evinced quite a friendliness toward 
the performer. 

“Music hath jarms,” 
with a smile. 

“Not always,” replied thelandlord. “Play 
that tune outside yon red brick house, and 
I'll give you a shilling.” - 

Five minutes later the musician, hatless, 
muddy, and badly scared, returned. “You 
vas right,” he gasped. ‘‘Music hath jarms, 
not always. A mad fellow came out of dat 
house and knock me down. He not like 
dat ‘Lost Chord.’”’ 

“T thought he wouldn’t,’’ observed the 
landlord. ‘‘He’s just done a month’s hard 
labor for stealing some clothes-line from a 
back-yard.” —Tit-Bits. 


said the musician, 


“Harry,” asked the teacher, of a rosy-faced 
lad, ‘‘can you tell me who George Washington 
was?” 


“Yes, ma’am,’’ was the quick reply. “He 
was the first President of the country.” ‘ 
“Quite right,” replied the teacher. ‘‘And 


can you tell us what he was remarkable for?”’ 

“Ves, ma’am,” replied the youngster. 
“He was remarkable because he told the 
truth.’”’—Contributed. 


‘“My dear, what did you do with those eggs 


you took from the hen-house?”’ said a fond 


mother to her little six-year-old son. 

“T hid them in the stable,’’ answered the 
boy. 

“And what for?”’ asked his mother. 

“Cause it’s my scheme.”’ 

“Your scheme? And what is 
scheme?”’ 

“Why, you see, mamma,” said the little 
philosopher, “‘when eggs is borned in a 
chicken-house they is always little chickens, 
and I fink if they was borned in a stable they 
might be little horses.’’—Selected. 
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Memories of the War of the 
Rebellion. 


These fervid poems recall the terrible days 


of 61-64. ‘The central heroic figure is that 


of George Hamilton Perkins. 


’Twas past the forts, at dead of night 
Upon the turret, without light, 
He led the fleet o’er bar and dike, 

On the swirling muddy river. 


Fort Jackson roared and flashed with shell, 
St. Philip blazed—in truth, like hell, 
The fiery rafts a tale could tell 

Of the swirling muddy river. 


They took three boats and cut the chain, 
The bullets flew like pelting rain, 
And bodies floated white with pain 

In the swirling muddy river. 


And when they reached the town a gang 

Jeered wildly, hooted, spit, and sang, 

“Let’s shoot them, kill them, let them hang!” 
Near the swirling muddy river. 


Bailey and Perkins up the street 
Marched calmly, knowing no defeat, 
To ask surrender to the fleet 

On the swirling muddy river. 


*Twas over fifty years ago 
The Chickasaw, in Mobile Bay, 
In bulldog grip held fast her foe, 
The Tennessee, that bloody day. 


Cried Perkins: ‘Shoot another round; 
Now strike her bow and blast her stern; 

Just keep it up, boys, pound and pound, 
Until at last we’ve seen her burn.” 


The monstrous ram was filled with shot, 
Down came her flag, up went the white, 
The battle raged both hard and hot; 
So ended this most glorious fight. 


I think I hear a ‘call, I halt! 
The sailors’ souls are passing by: 
The breeze is fresh,—a smell of salt— 
Oh! What a splendid way to die. 


This eve I think of one I love; 
The sea is gray, the moon shines bright: 
I gaze to heaven, far above; 
The brave look down here ev’ry night. 
—Isabel Perkins Anderson. 


Up-to-Date Art. 


PHILIP L. HALE. 


ier tod quite, aie Pe out job cut out for 


them—the job of rendering nature as they 
saw it, without trying to lug in a lot of other 
things. As I understand it, they strove to 
make their composition unique, their point 
of view, their technique, everything, in short, 
as different as possible from the manner oe 
the loathed Classicist. 

Of course, one rather associates patitne 
in pure color with the idea of Impressionism. 
But it was not ever thus. The first efforts 
of Monet and Pizzaro would seem pretty 
dingy to our modern eyes. They quite 
frankly imitated Courbet at one time, Corot 
at another, and quite equalled the one in 
blackness, the other in his leaden note. It 
was not till they fled to London at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War that they began 
to see and feel the possibilities of* painting 
with pure color. The work of Turner 
impressed them immensely. And one feels 
perhaps that Monet owes as much to this 
last as to any other one man. 


Just about this time the books about | 


color by Chevreul and by Helmholtz, and by 
the American Rood, made there appearance, 
and were studied by some of the Impres- 
sionists with great interest; but it is well to 
remember that the men we call the Impres- 
sionists, Manet, Dégas, Monet, Pizzaro, 
Renoir, Cézanne, were none of them, except 
Pizzaro, thick and thin pure color men. 
Monet, for instance, understands the theory 
of color perfectly, but never puts on his color 
in the little pure dabs affected by the Neo- 
Impressionists like Signac, Seurat, Van 
Rysselberghe, etc. He simply, as one 
might say, mixes it on the canvas instead of 
on the palette. One only has to look at 
one of Manet’s later pure color things to 
see that he really didn’t thoroughly under- 
stand the formula. Pizzaro, it is true, did 
at one time do the little dot way, but of 
that more anon. 

When Impressionism had affirmed itself 
and in a measure succeeded, there were then 
two ways of going forward. One might push 
the pure color game, reducing the rather 
empiric method of Monet and Manet to, so 
to say, the least common denominator, 
making it as nearly scientific as possible. 
Or one might take up the general creed of the 
Impressionist to oppose the Classicist in 
everything, and oem that idea as far as it 
would go. 

Seurat, and after him Signac, Pizzaro, 
Cross, Luce, Van Rysselberghe, and others, 
chose the first way. Instead of merely, in a 


When the Impressionists began to exhibit] rather empirical way, putting lots of pure 
their pictures in the Paris Salons they met, at} color on the canvas, and mixing it there 


first, with a certain success. ‘That is, their 
pictures were at least accepted and hung 
moderately well. But presently, after a 
few years, as they became known for a group 


_ of come-outers, or Intransigeants, a marked 


hostility was shown them by the older men. 
Their pictures, which till then had been grudg- 
ingly accepted, were “fired” without fear 
or favor. ‘There was no question about it. 
Anything by this new group was taboo. 

This made them very “‘mad’’: and at the 
little meetings which they used to have at 
the Café de l’Athénée and such like places, 
they highly resolved that not only would they 
go on painting in the way in which they had 
started, but that also in every other way they 
would strive to be as different as possible 
from the hated Academicians. 


This, one thinks, was a mistake. Because 


rather than on the palette, they tried by a 


distinct mental effort to analyze each tone; 


to guess how much purple, red, and green it 
might contain; and then putting so many 
red dots, such a proportion of green and the 
right ratio of purple dots, let them “mix in 
the eye” and produce the illusion of the 
just now analyzed tone. It is the same 


principle as the Lumiére color photographs. 


And if they are scientific then this way of 
painting was right scientifically. It pro- 
duced some fine works, others not so fine. 
Among its disadvantages were that it took 
so long a time and at the best was rather 
photographic when skilfully achieved. The 
men who did this were called Pointellists or 
sometimes Neo-Impressionists. ‘The Italian 
Divisionists did much the same thing. 


Among: the men agho took the other way |¢ 


a, spaniels ie waa 


Sore 


anh ay ‘first eee ae thee pure color 


game, but he was too impatient to do it well — 
and instead of making the little dabs required, 
so to say, by the rules of the game, he put 
his color on in good thick gobs. It was 
easier to do and the result was so terrible as 
to be rather diverting. One feels about him ~ 
as about Cézanne that he was desperately — 
in earnest, desperately incompetent, and 
desperately—well, desperate all through. 

Gauguin one used to know about years 
ago in Paris and thought him of no import- 
ance. He had the wit to go to the Fiji 
Islands and paint the natives there. That 
gave a certain originality of subject, and his 
style was so inept and futile that people 
were found to feel there must be something 
back of it all. I—with the best will in the 
world and longing to’ be cordial to new 
things—have never been able to find what this 
something was, or to get them to tell me what 
it was. I believe his paintings are supposed 
to have a certain decorative quality. 

If I understood the Matisse idea aright he 
is an Expressionist; that is, he tries to raise 
expression to the mth power—not caring so 
very much if certain sordid details- are not 
right. In fact, one doesn’t want the picture 
to look like nature—but more like nature 
than she does like herself. One tries to 
express one’s idea instead of rendering nature. 
One sees this well expressed in a child’s 
drawing. I saw a child’s drawing the other 
day. It represented the Nativity. It was 
a very simple idea expressed with absolute 
simplicity. One couldn’t mistake what it 
was. The Child, the Crib, Mary, Joseph, 
were perfectly definitely characterized; and 
yet it hadn’t the slightest reference to the 
appearance of things. It represented the 
child’s mental concept of the scene. 

This I take to be the bottom of the Matisse 
scheme,—to express the idea as directly and 
simply as possible. If you are making a 
drowning man clutching at a twig you make 
the arm six feet long so as to express the 
idea that he is clutching with all his might. 
Personally I prefer the child’s drawing to 
the things by Matisse that I have seen. 
For she made her picture as good as she could, 
while he makes his pictures just as bad as he 
can. 

. One needs to have lived in Paris fad seen 
fakirs at work to understand all this; to see 
what a game it all is, especially among the 
younger men. Each one is desperate to 
make a hit. It is like getting rich quick. It 
is so slow to put your money in ‘the savings 
bank when you might make a killing on war | 
babies. It’s a mighty hard thing to make a 
really fine picture on the old lines. It isn’t 
hard to make a picture so violent that it 
sickens the heart of the onlooker. 

And this brings us to Cubism which, in a 
way, was quite a triumph, for it seemed 
as if art had reached the heights of its 
greatest insanity. Well, there were men 
found to make things even worse. ; 

The beginnings of Cubism, one supposes, 
started long ago. The tendency of the 
followers of Michael Angelo who 
structurally by the lines of the m 
was to exaggerate ‘the curves,—to- make 
things too flamboyant. One can easi 
agine how an instructor would say 
student, ‘‘Look, it doesn’t curve that wa 
this plane is flat—t : is stra 


drew aa 


of this 


; i pictiises “horse! and ‘maid, route and fakir, 


a too flamboyant design, tended to “block 
their drawing before they had got the 


x antomical construction. Blocking in was a 


fad in the schools long before Cubism arrived 
_on the scene. 

Some genius of fumisterie seems to have 
said, ‘‘Why not take this blocking-in game 
and push it to the limit? Make heads just 
blocks—block-heads in short—arms just 
blocks, legs just blocks.’’ No sooner said 
than done. Then some other brilliant 
person suggested that when you looked at 
any one you saw the front and sides, but were 
also aware of the back—by some sixth sense 
you felt sure that a back was there. So these 
blocks were made with a front corner, side 
corners, and vaguely showing, as if the blocks 
were transparent, a back corner. 

But there is something else: perhaps the 
most serious side of Cubism—if such a 
thing can be said to be serious. In archi- 
tecture we have long felt that lines and 
masses did, in a way, express certain very 
simple ideas. For instance, one might say 
that Egyptian architecture suggested dignity, 
Greek architecture Grace, Roman architec- 
ture Power, Gothic architecture Aspiration, 
or what you will. Certainly the suggestion 
is rather vague. Still a fine work of archi- 
tecture does doubtless create an emotion 
irrespective of just what use it was meant 
to fulfil. In the Rosicrucian Exhibition 
which preceded all these isms by twenty 
years, there was a man found who endeavored 
in renderings of facades to express certain 
primitive emotions,—joy, grief, hatred, 
avarice, etc. He felt it necessary—foolishly 
one would think—to make his doors and 
windows suggest eyes, nose, and mouth. 
Still it may be that his things suggested a 
little of something. Perhaps his low flat 
buildings suggested dulness, his long high 
buildings uprightness. 

At all events, it seems as if one aim in 
Cubism was to suggest these primitive quali- 
ties by primitive means. For instance, one 
recalls a ‘Portrait of M. X.” which looks 
for all the world like Mont Saint Michel. 
But far up at the top was a sort of Old Man 
of the Mountain like the stone face which 
Hawthorne has described so well. This was 
more or less Monsieur X, you see, and 
certainly there was a sense of power and 
massiveness to the thing. Only we sales 
vieux classiques feel as if a portrait ought to 
be a portrait. 

But the trouble with this rage for novelty 
is that what was new only yesterday is but 
stale to-day and to-morrow only scrap iron. 

The poor Cubists are hopelessly demodés 
already. Each one of them was “The 
priest that slew the slayer and shall himself 
be slain.” After them came the Futurists, 
and they had a sort of crazy logic to their 
system, as all these others do. Briefly their 
idea is this: You are looking out of the 


window at the house opposite with its 


white palings. The doctor’s gig drives up 
with its white nag. The doctor goes into 
the house. red-haired girl goes by. The 
horse runs away. ‘Now when you think 
afterward, you have no definite 

‘of any any particular second. 


wriggled in much the same confusion. Of 
course something like it had been done 
before-by the Italian Primitives. You have 


‘Tobit taking farewell of his parents,—Tobit 


with the fish, and with the angel, Tobit 
returning to his parents—all in the same 
picture. But the last made the separate 
scenes to photograph quite sharply on your 
retina, while a Futurist would give you a 
confused hodgepodge or alla podrida of fried 
fish, angel cake, and Tobit d la financieére. 

But, alas! even the Futurists are now of 
the past, quite hopelessly passés. ‘The latest 
thing, I believe, is Synchronism. And here, 
gentle reader, I must fail you. I don’t 
as yet understand anything akout it. I 
have a confused sense of maddening swirls 
of color; a white hot chromatic Inferno 
disintegrating into primary color; but the 
master word, the key, the secret, evades me. 

Meanwhile, in the death grapple at 
Verdun, the boys of France have found they 
are not decadents but men,—the equal of 
any others; and it may be, when Jeanniot 
comes marching home, he will set himself 
to painting, not like a sick girl but like a 
man. 


Manners in a Democracy. 


Democracies are suspicious of accumula- 
tions of any kind, whether of civilization or 
of money. ‘They distrust banks and man- 
ners—the first because they mass savings 
instead of distributing them, the second be- 
cause they are regarded as the expressions 
of conservatism, the signs of privilege. As 
a matter of fact, civilization is necessarily 
cumulative. It is capitalized experience. It 
involves leisure to try experiments, to invent 
new methods, to embellish and beautify that 
which is built on foundations already laid. 


-Without the massing of capital which banks 


represent, vast enterprises imperatively de- 
manded by modern conditions would be im- 
possible. ‘The fact that banks are sometimes 
oppressive gives no more ground for undis- 
criminating condemnation than does the fact 
that the law of cause and effect sometimes 
bears with cruelty on innocent persons. 
Conventions are often the arbitrary crea- 
tions of social classes, but manners are the 
flowering of fine character, wide contact with 
men and women, the enrichment of individ- 
uals by assimilation of the best that men have 
achieved. It is a wholly false idea of de- 
mocracy which breeds suspicion of manners 
and identifies independence with rudeness 
and crudity. The man who prides himself 
on his plainness and bluntness as the signs of 
the honesty and sincerity of his nature is, 
generally speaking, the man who lacks consid- 
eration for others, and who has become .the 
victim of a repellant form of egotism. 
Honesty and bad manners have no real 
kinship. It is a curious fact that the peoples 
which are defective in politeness, like the 
Americans, the English, and the Germans, 
suspect the sincerity of the polite races, like 
the Latins and the Orientals. They fail to 
take into account the ripening power of 
antiquity. An American once went into a 
banking office in Damascts: The banker 
spoke English readily, and the two fell into 
animated conversation. Finally the man of 


‘the ancient city asked the man of one of the 


most active modern cities what he thought 


|was the most obvious difference between 


‘Damascus and New York. After a mo- 


ment’s thought, the American answered, 
“The difference in speed.” ‘You mean,” 
said the Oriental, ‘the lack of hustle in 
Damascus. 
ago, and found that there was nothing in it 
for us and gave it up.” The polite East has 


discovered many things which the West has- 


still to learn, simply because it has been try- 
ing experiments in the art of living so much 
longer. 

Mr. Bryce has said more than once that 
Americans do not appreciate how much they 
owe to the spirit of helpfulness and hope- 
fulness in the air of this country. These are 
pioneer qualities. Hopefulness is the char- 
acteristic of the man who faces the hazards 


of fortune in a new country, and helpfulness — 


becomes the habit of people who live in 
remote and scattered communities. It is not 
too much to say that the instinctive feeling 


of the American in any disaster is to hold out 


a hand to those who are suffering. Any ap- 
peal for aid in time of flood, fire, pestilence, 
famine, or earthquake meets with an instant 


and generous response not only of money. 


but of help. Helpfulness is a National habit. 

The American to whom a European com- 
mented on the number of vulgarians travel- 
ling in the Old World promptly replied: 
“Ves, Europe is full of vulgar Americans. 
There are no more vulgarians in America 
than in England or France or Germany; but 
they have means, they love to travel, and 
they have grown up without recognizing any 
authority in the conventions and habits of 
social superiors. They hold themselves the 
equals of the best people in their communi- 
ties, and they act in the cultivated capitals of 
Europe precisely as they act in their home 
villages. ‘There is this difference, however, 
between the American vulgarian and his 
European brother. The American is kindly 
in his attitude toward his fellows. He often 
has no manners, he is intrusive and rude, 
but he would rather oblige another than not. 
His instinctive attitude toward women is 
respectful and courteous, and he will always 
protect a child.” 

But, while the typical American has the 
root of good manners in himself, it must be 
confessed that as a nation Americans are 
decidedly lacking in some of the finer quali- 
ties of human intercourse. This is true in 
spite of many exceptions. It is true in spite 
of the fact that there are whole sections of 
the country in which courteous manners are 
very general. Manners in the South, for ex- 
ample, are better than manners in the North 
or in the West. The New York Times 
reports.that a Western school superintendent 
recently introduced two hours a week instruc- 
tion in manners, and nearly lost his position. 
He was too far in advance of his time and 
his locality. There are very few subjects 
which can be so effectively taught as the prac- 
tice of good manners; and they ought to be 
taught, as the use of English ought to be 
taught, not as a matter of book instruction, 
but as a part of every school exercise. Very 
much depends upon the teacher who fur- 
nishes the atmosphere of the school-room. 
There are teachers in whose presence the 
use of good English becomes instinctive, and 
who bring into all the relationships of their 
pupils courtesy, kindness, and consideration. 
Slovenliness is far too prevalent in this coun- 
try, and bad English is one of its most un- 
attractive forms. Directness, simplicity, and 


We tried hustle a thousand years — 


s 


sincerity are not artificial; they are the char- 
acteristic qualities of the best English, and 
they are also the special qualities of good 
manners. The rude man lacks social lan- 
guage just as much as the man who uses 


slovenly English lacks the ability to express 


himself freely and clearly. 

_ Not only are good manners not undemo- 
cratic, they are more essential in a democracy 
than in any other form of society; for, instead 
of being mere social conventions, they are 
the expression of respect for the dignity and 
integrity of others, and that is the very soul 
of the democratic order. In a society in 
which every man and woman is free to think, 
to speak, and to act, there is far greater 
necessity for self-imposed restraint than in a 
society in which people are kept in their 
places by a force imposed from above. Po- 
litical freedom is only the beginning of free- 
dom, and many intelligent and not unsympa- 
thetic foreign students have said that there 
is less personal freedom in the United States 
than in any other country of the first rank, 
that the pressure of public opinion here is 
tyrannical and does not tolerate freedom of 
individual opinion. Democracy has its dan- 
gers quite as much as absolutism, and its 
tyranny may be quite as oppressive. The 
ruthless disregard of privacy in this country 
is one of the forms which this tyranny has 
taken on, and the invasion of privacy is one 
of the worst forms of bad manners. Re- 
spect and consideration for others is a prime 
necessity in a crowd, which is always in 
danger of becoming a mob. 

There are, fortunately, various signs of the 
growing recognition of the fact that good 
manners, instead of being undemocratic, are 
the evidence of a finer civilization. In all 
the higher forms of business courtesy is as 
necessary as ability or character. It was the 
absence of this quality years ago in the bear- 
ing of many railway managers toward the 
public which contributed greatly to stirring up 
public antagonism. Now, on many railways, 
employees are warned that rudeness will be 
met with prompt dismissal, and that courtesy 
will be counted among the qualities which 
lead to promotion. The rudeness which 
makes local travel in some large cities so 
disagreeable is largely induced by passengers. 
There are many rude conductors, but it is 
idle to criticise them so long as they them- 
selves are treated with gross discourtesy. 

Lowell said that we were the most public- 
schooled and the least educated people in 
the world. If the practice of good manners 
is made a part of the instruction in the public 
schools, Americans will take a long step 
toward a real education —The Outlook. 


“Where Real Right Doth Lie.” 


C.<B..S. 


There are observers who maintain that 
there is no principle of liberty at stake 
between the opposing groups of nations 
in the European war. Rather, these men 
say, the true conflict between freedom and 
despotism—which has been temporarily sus- 
pended—is within each nation, and will be- 
gin again when international peace is re- 


stored. It is in this other war alone, they 


say, that we should take sides, where the 
oppressed and exploited classes of all nations 
are struggling against intrenched wealth 
and conservatism. 


Ah, but ts not this view again too simple? The lived in Pebing? pkantioaiits asa prison oa 
Just as the sympathies and the true interests | during Yuan Shi-kai’s last months. ‘git 2 
of the people cut across national cleavages, No other man in China is said to be as 
so within the nation we find a thousand ties] beloved as Li Yuan-hung. He has eae 
which bind together in one vast fabric the] enjoyed the reputation of being absolutely 
brain-worker and the hand-worker, the land-| honest and patriotic. Many other leaders 
owner and the tenement-lodger, the man who | are more forceful, more energetic, and have 
owns a railroad and the man who mends the} a better grasp of public affairs. But it is said 
track on that railroad. All depend directly | he is the one who enjoys the complete con- 
on the great machinery by which the re-| fidence of the Chinese people.—The Presby- 
sources of the lands are developed, trans- | terian. 
ported, and turned into the daily bread of] - 
the millions. All have something at stake 
in the industries and the institutions of the 
nation. And are not these after all the 
material embodiment of those national 
ideals which, we are told, are alone worth 
defending? 


The Opportunity Lies Ready at Our 
Hand. 


MRS. WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM. 

One of the things which distinguishes a 
wise man from a fool is that the fool sits 
down and wrings his hands over his evil fate, 
while the wise man refuses to believe that 
evil is his fate until it is so proved, or even 
then that wringing of hands is in order, but 
feels rather the determination to draw from 
that fate whatever of good may cling to the 
ruins. The spilled milk may serve to polish 
the floor. 

This is as true of the milk spilled by our 
present rather sloppy administration as of 
any other. Owing to the President’s having 
tried to ride a considerable number of differ- 
ent horses, some better than others but on 
the whole mostly mules, we have landed in 
a muddle on the border of Mexico with our 
militia ill-prepared and the government ar- 
rangements for their welfare rather worse. 
What shall we do about it? 

This incompetence, and more than incom- 
petence, makes our blood boil, and as boiling 
is rather an exhilarating sensation we are apt 
to feel that something has been accomplished 
by it, and so to stop there. But boiling with 
anger, like wringing of hands, effects nothing 
‘of itself; it is the fool’s attitude. We speak 
of the evil times on which we have fallen as 
though we were not responsible for them. 
Like Pilate, we take water and wash our 
hands that we may perchance be able so to 
still our consciences. But we cannot, because 
our consciences speak truth; for in a de- 
mocracy the responsibility lies with the 
people, the fault is fundamentally our own. 
But it is so easy to bemoan, so hard to seek 
the remedy! Can we in this—‘from seem- 
ing evil still educing good’’—follow the wise 
man’s course with the spilled milk,—turn 
evil to a use, make it bring forth the good? 
Many of us feel ashamed to the depth of our 
souls at the attitude of our country during 
these last two years. Can we not, therefore, 
because of the very depth of our humiliation 
work out a truer democracy, a deeper pa- 
triotism? 7 

We have been losing more and more the 
spirit of this land. Each class in the com- 
munity has sought its own advantage re- 
gardless of the welfare of the whole, until 
democracy is little more to us than a mere - 
name. ‘The stain of this self-seeking is a blot. 
which it behooves us to erase with the best 
speed we may lest haply it may some day 
prove impossible, except with blood. Our 
glib talk about Americanizing the immigrant, _ Bs 
and our pride in our little efforts at his ca : 
cation in our evening schools are « les 
of the failure of our vision. _ Wha eke 


The New Chinese President. 


Ili Yuan-hung’s accession to the presi- 
dency of China appears to have worked a 
great change in China. The whole spirit of 
public life in Peking has been altered. De- 
mocracy seems to have come into its own 
again. ‘The new President lives informally 
at his palace outside the Forbidden City, and 
drives about Peking in an automobile, with 
only two soldiers to guard him. 

Li Yuan-hung is a Christian, a communi- 
cant of the Roman Catholic Church, and has 
always been strongly opposed to the connec- 
tion of church and state. He has at differ- 
ent times openly opposed efforts to make 
Confucianism the state religion of China, 
and stands for absolute religious freedom. 

Until 1911 Li Yuan-hung was little known 
in China. ,He was born in Hupeh province 
in 1864, studied for six years at the Peiyang 
Naval College, and served on a cruiser dur- 
ing the Chino-Japanese War. After the war 
he entered the military service at Nanking, 
and later went to Wuchang, where he as- 
sisted in the organization of modern troops 
under Viceroy Chang Ching-tung. For two 
years he studied fortifications in Japan, and 
on his return became a major in the cavalry. 
His service was chiefly at Wuchang, the 
capital of Hupeh province, which lies on the 
Yang-tse River immediately opposite the 
important commercial city of Hankow. 

li Yuan-hung sprang into national fame 
as commandant of the revolutionary forces 
at Wuchang in i911. He was the chief leader 
in arranging for the Shanghai peace confer- 
ence, and after the abdication of the Manchus, 
was elected Vice-President of the Republic. 
He was re-elected Vice-President on Oct. 7, 
1913. 

Li Yuan-hung’s popularity with the masses 
was in no way diminished by his service under 
Yuan Shi-kai. Although he and the late 
President had been intimate friends for years, 
Li Yuan-hung absolutely refused to endorse 
Yuan Shi-kai’s monarchical movement, and 
declined all imperial honors which Yuan 
Shi-kai attempted to heap upon him. ‘The 
Vice-President absolutely declined to accept 
such honors, and repeatedly expressed his 
disapproval of all plans to abandon the re- 
public. He was finally permitted to move 
without the Forbidden City, and for months 
has lived in a palace provided for him by the 
Government in the best residential section 
of Peking. It was his desire to return to his 
native province of Hupeh, but Yuan Shi-kai 
refused to grant him permission to do so, and 
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-s - equality,—equality of «rights, 
opportunity. Good as these forms of equal- 


haiviead a that peng If iMnerioa 
 otends: to the world for anything, it is for 
equality of 


ity are, there is another equality far more 


important which we ignore,—it is the equality | 


of service. Pasteur defines democracy as 
“that form of government which permits 


every individual citizen to do his best for 


the community.’’ If our government were 
such a democracy as this, should we have 
any hyphenated citizens? ‘The highest ap- 
peal is the only one which never fails to move 
the world. 

“To-day we have an opportunity such as 
has not come to us since the days of the Civil 
War to bring to a better fruition this truer 
democracy and with it the patriotism latent 
in us all throughout the quiet life of every 
day. Not for a generation have we been 
brought face to face with the possibilities of 
life and death, of freedom or of bondage 


worse than death, and never has the whole. 


world together so faced them. The possi- 
bility of war is ever present with us, and even 
now, however we may fail to recognize it, the 
war is on our border. Our sons, our broth- 
ers, and our husbands have gone down. The 
call came in the night and found us unpre- 
pared. No man had time to set his house 
in order, but left his wife, his child, his wid- 
-owed mother, to depend on others for the 
help it was his right to give. Much suffering 
has been borne, and borne heroically, of 
which many of us are ignorant, perhaps 
because the ridiculous lack of necessity for 
the whole situation strikes us more than its 
seriousness. But old women made suddenly 
dependent on others, children left in the care 
of strangers, young wives, facing for the first 
time the ordeal of motherhood alone, know 
what this suffering is. It is our privilege to 
lighten it for one another. The money 
given, whether by individuals or by the 
State, it is the right of those to receive whose 
men are paying the greatest tax a man can 
pay—himself; there is no dependence in the 
receipt of such relief. But of more value 
far than money, needful as that must be, is 
the help of sympathy, of friendship, of the 
spirit of mutual service, and of service to- 
gether for our country, which this emergency 
must call forth. One of the best things 
which the Special Aid Society for American 
Preparedness is doing is the getting up of 
such a league of friendship among the wives 
of soldiers and other patriotic women. At 
this time, when all our hearts are open, our 
love of country can be greatly deepened and 
strengthened by devotion to this ideal— 
equality of service—the ideal, which, how- 
ever dimly seen, we do all carry stamped 
upon our hearts. 
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True Liberality and Approximate 
Union. 


ANNETTE FISKE. 


“Unitarianism has stripped itself of all the 
non-essentials of faith and practice,’ says a 
recent article in the Chiistian Register”; ‘‘it 
will be many years before all the ‘evangeli- 
‘cal’ churches will be able to do this. There- 
fore the new religious union will fot only 

Un ism on the outside, but it 
foes a time, more difficult 


f — 
Na eee 


\ « : : 

Has Unitarianism really “stripped itself of 
all the non-essentials of faith and practice’’? 
Consider what those words mean. Would 
life be worth living when stripped of all non- 
essentials, and is a religion so stripped any 
more attractive? One needs non-essentials 
to round out life and religion and give them 
grace and beauty. Besides, what is a non- 
essential to one person is not such to another. 
Here, of course, comes largely the boundary 
between sects. But should we not strive to 
overcome the boundary, to rise above it, 
rather than accept it as a necessity, even to 
make a boast of it, as it were, especially where 
the boundary is admitted to be made up of 
non-essentials, or the lack of them? 

I was greatly impressed, a while ago, by 
the stand taken by a Unitarian woman. 
Wishing to be most liberal, she would not at 
first admit that she was a Unitarian, but said 
she preferred to be considered a member of 
the Church Universal. And yet, in discuss- 
ing the communion service with the rector of 
an Episcopal mission, she almost insisted 
that he ought to give up his way of conduct- 
ing the service and adopt the one she thought 
best. So easy is it to become illiberal in a 
liberal church. Will true liberality ever 
come until the churches get in closer touch 
and understand better each other’s point of 
view? Should not the Unitarian church, as 
a professed liberal church, be the first to 
strive to bring about closer contact, regard- 
less of the attitude of the other churches? 

Of late years Orthodox churches have been 
opening up a way to greater cordiality of rela- 
tions between themselves and Unitarians, 
through their increased liberality of thought 
and action, 7.e., by their adoption of many 
Unitarian habits of thought, or what Unita- 
rians are accustomed to regard as peculiarly 
their own. Here is a chance for nearer ap- 
proach that the Unitarians should be prompt 
to welcome. Have they not rather regarded 
it as a victory on their own part, a yielding 
of the adversary, as it were? And do they 
not feel that further concessions should be 
made by the other side? Yet, if other 
churches can broaden out, why should not 
the Unitarian also? There are happy signs 
that it can if given opportunity. Some Uni- 
tarians are beginning to appear ready and 
willing to adopt some of the methods of the 
evangelical churches, to return to some of the 
helpful symbolism that was discarded in the 
old days of first revolt from artificial forms 
and creeds. With the Orthodox adopting 
Unitarian aspects of thought and belief and 
the Unitarians feeling out for more of the out- 
ward form of worship still retained in the 
Orthodox churches is there not the best 
possible basis for a close and sympathetic 
understanding, if not for an actual union? 
Moreover, is not the barrier to such an 
understanding raised rather by the Unitarians 
than the Orthodox? 

The Puritans, in reaction against Popery, 
turned their backs on all beauty, whether of 
sound or of form. Only now is Unitarianism 
realizing that in this a mistake was made. 
My own church was remodelled within a 
year or two, simply but attractively, and the 
statement was made later that the pews 
rented better after the interior was beauti- 
fied. Why, then, not have more beautiful 
churches, if beauty of form is so appealing? 
Every one knows how people throng to hear 
beautiful Easter music, and yet the churches 
seem oblivious of the desirability of affording 


beautiful music at the ordinary Sunday ser- - 


vices. Beauty of form and sound appeals to 


people on their higher side, and in it lies one 


of the strong charms of the Episcopal and 
Catholic churches. Why, then, since there 


is no wrong in beauty, should we not ap-— 


proach the evangelical churches along these 
lines? No need to give up what we consider 
the distinctive jewels of our faith, our love of 
absolute truth and our championship of 
reason and personal responsibility. Rather 
will these be mellowed and hallowed by the 
beauty of surroundings, while sympathy and 
charity for those of other ways of thinking 
will grow as the unessential differences dis- 
appear through our adoption of some of their 
charming non-essentials. Given a beautiful 
church, with beautiful music, an Episcopalian 


would feel the beauty of a Unitarian service — 


where now it strikes him as cold and unap- 
pealing. The Unitarian himself would gain 
a feeling of warmth, and the two bodies 
would be drawn closer together. In the 


same way, when Rev. Frederick Eliot sug-_ 


gests the compiling of a Unitarian prayer- 
book, let us hail his plan with enthusiasm. 


Let us not be so narrow that we cannot imi- 


tate our neighbors in what would be for our 
real advantage. To some Episcopalians the 
sacredness of the ritual lies solely in its being 
a precious heirloom from the past, and, 
looked at in that way, one can realize their 
reluctance to part with it even when they do 
not allow it to hamper their freedom of judg- 
ment.. If their prayer-book does not appeal 
to the Unitarian mind, let us recognize the 
fact that something of the kind does appeal 
to the deeper nature of most people. To 
have a beautiful prayer-book of a type the 
Unitarian can accept .would, I believe, help 
many, even many who are not now conscious 
of such a need, and would give the Epis- 
copalian a feeling of fellowship with the 
Unitarian and the Unitarian with the Episco- 
palian that should be most valuable in elimi- 
nating sectarian barriers. -The chief drawback 
to the Episcopal service from the Unitarian 
point of view is the lack of variety and origi- 
nality and the emphasis on the Trinity. If 


a freer service is adopted, eliminating these _ 


objections, why need any other differences 
be fostered? Why not draw as near to our 
neighbors as loyalty to essentials will permit? 
There are so few essentials to real Christian- 
ity, conduct means so much, and belief— 
except as it affects conduct—so little, that it 
seems as if all one needed to do was to make 
the church service as beautiful and as appeal- 
ing as possible, preach the life of service, and 
try to follow it. 


Is Alf North America to be Dry 
Territory? 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS. 


Few people in our northeastern States, 
unless they are ardent temperance advocates, 
realize the mighty sweep of the prohibition 
wave. Whether they agree that this is the 
wisest method of minimizing the liquor evil 
or not, they must realize that hundreds of 
thousands of voters in the United States and 
Canada have concluded that it is. Here are 
a few facts that need to be taken into con- 
sideration when one thinks about this great 
question :— 


More than eighty per cent. of the area of 


the United States is no-license territory, and 
~~ more than sixty millions, or sixty-five per 
ine cent. of the population, live under prohibi- 
tory laws. The United States Government 
prohibits the liquor traffic among Indians, in 
portions of the territories, in military forts 
and reservations, in the Navy, in Panama, 
in the National Capital, in soldiers’ homes, 
and in other specified areas under Federal 
control. 

Nineteen prohibition States: Maine, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, West Virginia, Virginia, Washington, 

J Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Idaho, South Carolina. 

; States that will vote on prohibition in 1916: 
Es South Dakota, November; California, No- 


ie vember; Nebraska, November; Montana, 
j November; Michigan, November; Missouri, 
November; Idaho, November; Alaska, No- 


vember.—From the Union Signal. 


“ The following table gives the last dates 
f on which it was, or will be, lawful to sell liquor 
by retail in the different parts of the Domin- 

ion of Canada:— 


Prince Edward Island ...... 1901 
BHISKALCHOWAM =. . coat ys st June 30, 1915 
PONINUOR cite pret Nerieecers eis Shs May 31, 1916 
NGS ETS 0h Ca en June 29, 1916 
2 MODEL. ite LR. Se June 30, 1916 
Sas (ois ON) Soe Ae Sept. 16, 1916 
New Brumswick ......6..05. April 30, 1917 
British) Colunsbiays sie ses cu » June 30, 1917 


The Yukon Territory 
Quebec 


July 30, 1917 


In the first-named five provinces the acts 
prohibiting liquor-selling have been finally 
passed. 

i‘ In British Columbia and the Yukon ter- 
ritory the dates given are the latest dates on 
which liquor-selling places will operate, pro- 
vided the prohibitionists win—as they are 
practically certain to do—in the voting that 
will shortly take place. 

In Quebec province only, prohibiting legis- 
lation has not yet been passed, but public 
opinion will undoubtedly compel it very soon. 

The prohibition includes all retail liquor- 
selling, except in Saskatchewan, in which 
there are still twenty government-operated 
_ liquor shops. 

\ In Nova Scotia, prior to the date named, 
retail liquor-selling was lawful only in Halifax. 
Newfoundland also will finish up her 
licensed liquor-selling on Dec. 31, 1916. 
It is indeed a mighty sweep, and still going 
on.—The Pioneer of Toronto. 


Note: Saskatchewan is soon to abandon 
the dispensary: system and have full prohi- 
bition. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Greetings from the Universalist 
Young People. 


At the annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union last May, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted 
and later sent to the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, the organization of young people 
in the Universalist Church corresponding to 
our own Young People’s Religious Union:— 

“Resolved: That the Young People’s Relig-' 
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the following letter to our secretary :— 


“ My dear Miss Torr,—Your kind letter of 


greeting from the Young People’s Religious 


Union to the Young People’s Christian Union 
was read at our annual convention in New 


Haven and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 
“* Resolved: ‘That our local, state, and na- 


tional union co-operate with them whenever 


feasible and that the secretary be instructed 
to convey our deepest appreciation and good- 
will to the Young People’s Religious Union 
of the Unitarian Church in recognition of 
their friendly greetings to us.’ 
Sincerely yours, 
Cari F. ELSNER, 
3 Secretary.” 

Such felicitous exchanges are indeed pleas- 
ant, but we look forward to some more prac- 
tical and more permanent co-operation in 
the future between these two groups of lib- 
eral young people. 
the day is not far distant when-some really 
definite proof of our mutual good feeling may 
be arrived at, more tangible than that ex- 
pressed through this yearly interchange of 
courtesy and friendliness. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Preaching Services for September J0. 


Boston, Church of the Disciples; Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, the regular minister, 
will resume services, at the usual hour, 
eleven o’clock. 


Boston, Arlington Street Church, Union 


Service; Rev. Edward Cummings will preach 
at eleven o’clock. 
Boston, King’s Chapel; Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell will preach at ten-thirty o’clock. 
Manchester, Mass., First Unitarian 


Church; Rey. Henry Wilder Foote will 
preach at eleven o’clock. 
Churches. 
Kincston, Jamaica, W. I.—Unitarian 


Church, Rev. E. E. Brown: A very large 
congregation filled the Unitarian church on 
Sunday afternoon last, the occasion being the 
presentation and enrobing of the pastor of 
the church with a gown. Mrs. E. E. Brown, 
the wife of the minister, conducted the 
service, and the relation added both interest 
and solemnity to what was a most impressive 
ceremony. After a short opening service 
Mr. U. Henry, as an officer of the church, 
spoke words of welcome, and briefly com- 
mended to his hearers the high principles of 
Unitarianism. Mr. Henry Holmes as a 
friend and visitor brought words of encourage- 
ment and congratulations. Mr. Alfred Cork 
spoke the sober words of counsel. He was in 
hearty sympathy with the general principles 


,of Unitarianism and desired to ask both» ate’ 
‘tion may be adop 


minister and people to conduct their work 


* 


hendee  ectlaeg ahs the Young {1 
People’s. Christian Union, with earnest good | 
wishes for its continued prosperity in the 
work of awakening and stimulating liberal 
religion among the young people of America.”’ 

In return, the Young People’s Christian 
Union, assembled in its twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention, in New Haven, Conn., sent 


We sincerely hope that 


| in love, 
singing of the beautiful hymn, “Go fi ward, 


Christian soldier,” Mr. H. A. M. Kerr, as Be 


the youngest member of the church, presented “ 
the gown to the enrober in the following 
words: “On behalf of this church, and in 
the name of its members and friends who 

have provided this gown, it is now my 
pleasant duty to request you to present it 

to the Rev. Egbert Ethelred Brown, as 
minister of this church, in token of our love 

and esteem for him; and in the name of this 
democratic church, the members of which 
enjoy sovereign power, I do hereby request 

and authorize you to proceed now to enrobe 

him with it as the insignia of his high and — 
holy office.’ Mrs. Brown, having received 

the gown, said: “This church is a democratic 
church, its polity is congregational; it knows 
neither priests nor bishops, but in its members 

is vested the sacred right to call men to be 
ministers, and to set them apart by whom 
they shall choose and by such rites as they 
shall determine, for their sacred duties. I, 
therefore, accede to the solemn request made 
of me by this church, and shall now by virtue ~ 
of the authority publicly conferred on me 
forthwith proceed in your presence to enrobe 
its pastor with this sign of his office.” After 
the enrobement she solemnly pronounced the 
following dedication: “In the name of the 
Kingston Unitarian Church, and in the 
faith and fellowship of the religion of Jesus, 
I now enrobe you with this gown as an insignia 
of your high and holy office as a minister of 
religion, a minister of God unto men. To 
that God, our Father, I now commend you, 
and do earnestly pray that you may ever 
walk worthily of the calling whereunto you 
have been called, and ever remain God’s 
faithful servant and man’s trusted guide unto 
your life’s end. Amen.” The  enrobed 
minister, who was visibly affected, accepted 
the gift and referred to his isolation from the 
ministerial brethren of his faith, an isolation 
which has made the service one of unique 
impressiveness in that his own wife had 
rededicated him to his life’s work. The 
hymn ‘‘O Father, I have promised to serve 
Thee to the end” was sung, after which Mr. 
Brown delivered a brief address on the duties 
of a present-day minister. ‘My God, accept, 
my heart this day”’ was feelingly sung, and 
the service was closed with a prayer and the 
Benediction.—Daily Gleaner, August 16. 


a 


NortHAmMpPTon, Mass.—On September 3 
the Northampton Unitarian church wel- 
comed the congregations of the First and 
Edwards churches in the union service which ; 
is now an established feature in the church 
year. Rev. W. P. Keeler of the First Church ‘ 
offered the prayer. The pastor, Rev. H. G. i 
Smith, took for his text Gov. William Brad- 
ford’s adaptation of words in Deuteronomy: 
“Our fathers were Englishmen which came 
over this great ocean, and were ready to per- 
ish in this willderness, but they cried unto the — 
Lord, and He heard their voyce, and looked 
on their adversitie’’ (Bradford’s ‘‘History,” — 
p. 47). The speaker referred to the proposed ‘ 
Pilgrim Tercentenary in 1920, -emphasizing — 
the individuals, the events, and the princi- _ 
ples that should be appropriately comm 
rated. Enterprise, Faith, Er 
Fellowship were promin ent 
principles. - 


sto 
forms _ elebrations’’ and “expositions: 
which are incongruous or antithetic to the 


character of the men a events to be com- 
memorated. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: Our church 
year closed Sunday, June 25. Mr. Pierce 
left immediately on his study and vacation 
period. Arrangements were made for church 
services throughout the summer. Rev. Le 

- Grand Powers preached throughout July 
and the first two weeks of August in All 
Souls’ Church; and he is now preaching in 
the Universalist church and will continue 
throughout the month of September. The 
two congregations have joined in the service. 
Services of the same nature were held last 
summer. Mr. Powers is a_ thoughtful 
preacher with much power of clear expres- 
sion. The services have proved of great in- 
terest and value. Mr. Pierce will resume 
his duties the first Sunday in October. The 
past year has been one of great activity upon 
the part of All Souls’ congregation. All felt 
the blight of the great war, and because 
thereof greater effort was necessary to bring 
the year’s results up to the high standard of 
former years. Throughout the year servites 
have been liberally attended. During the 
months of January and February, Mr. Pierce 
gave a series of eight evening sermons on the 
subject, “The Power of Unitarianism as a 
Positive and Constructive Faith.’ These 
discourses aroused widespread interest and 
comment, ‘The sermons were reported sten- 
ographically and have since been printed in 
pamphlet form. More new members have 
been added to the church roll this year than 
during any recent year, and we are looking 
forward to greater things in the coming year. 
The new church project is merely held in 
abeyance until the present church property 
can be sold at what it is worth. The value 
of the property is on the increase. When the 
sale is made, work will begin on the new 
church and Edward Everett Hale Memorial 
Parish House, and pushed to completion. 
It has been thought best to not begin the 
new structure until the old one is disposed of. 
Money sufficient to meet all expenditures has 
been subscribed, the new lot is paid for, the 
delay in the work is made out of abundance 
of caution, and we desire to dedicate the new 
home when it can be done free from encum- 
brance of any kind. The finances of the 
church are in flourishing condition, and the 
members are prepared to meet any call for 
money and services that may be needed to 
_ advance the interests of the church and the 
community of which it isa part. The Sunday- 
school, under the superintendency of Hon. 
W. T. Williams of the State Department, had 
a year of great successes. The rapidly in- 
creasing membership, and the value of the 
work that is being done, is a tribute to Mr. 
Williams and his corps of officers and teach- 
ers. The cramped quarters is a serious handi- 
> cap, but despite that the Sunday-school is 
one of the special prides of All Souls’. Mr. 
H. Barrett moans has been elected chair- 
wie = the board. of trustees. At the last 
-. W. B. Haight, manager 
| Hotel, and Mr. Julius 
en “ge of this city, 
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can the interests of free and rational religion, 
to the end that right living and’right thinking 
shall become the habit of all the people. 
GON: 


Notice. 


Miss Marion Holmes, sister of Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, would like opportunities to 
speak before Alliances, at evening services, 
to clubs, and other groups of people, on her 
hospital experiences in France. Miss Holmes 
makes no charge for her services and bears 
her own expenses. She is glad, however, to 
receive whatever organizations or individuals 
are able and willing to give, all money thus 
received being sent to wounded French 
soldiers of her acquaintance. 

I am glad to bear personal and unsolicited 
testimony to the excellence of her paper 
which she gave to a highly interested group 
on the piazza at Star Island this year. It 
is necessarily a story of suffering that she 
tells, but it is upon the relief of suffering 
that she dwells. Her patients—her ‘‘boys,’’ 
she calls them—stand out as individuals, 
and are a brave, patient, cheery, and wholly 
lovable company. 

Miss Holmes, whose address i is 1558 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., will 
meet appointments not only in New England, 
but in the Middle West, to which section she 
expects to go in February. 

Wiui1aM I. LAWRANCE. 


Programme of Ministers’ Institute. 


To BE HELD AT SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Ocr. 2, 
3, AND 4, 1916. 


Mownpbay, OCTOBER 2. 


8 p.m. Opening address by President 
Southworth. 

8.10P.M. ‘‘Theism in the Light of Human 
Experience.’’ (Two addresses.) Prof. Will- 
iam E. Hocking, Ph.D., Rev. Merle St. Croix 


Wright, D.D. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 


9.15 A.M. Devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D., of Springfield. 

10A.M. “The ~Essentials of Unitarian 
Faith.” Prof. Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D.; 
“The Interpretation of Religion.” Rev. 
Frederic Gill. Discussion opened by Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey. 

2.30 P.M, ‘The Relation of the New Tes- 
tament to Systematic Theology.’”’ Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D. ‘The Homiletic Value 
of the New Testament for the Modern Min- 
ister.” Rev. Charles T. Billings. Discus- 
sion opened by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

4.30 P.M. Reception to the members of 
the Institute and speakers by the standing 
committee of the Church of the Unity, at the 
Colony Club. 

8p.m. “The Unitarian Church and the 
Immigrant.’”’ Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


9.15 A.M. Devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Abbot Peterson. 

10 A.M. ‘Pacifism and Preparedness.”’ 
(Two addresses.) Prof. Robert M. Johnston, 


Rew ‘John H. Holmes. 
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Discussion opened 
by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Women’s Alliance. 

2.30 P.M. ‘‘The Soul as a Scientific Hy- 
pothesis.’’ Prof. Robert E. Hutcheon. Dis- 
cussion led by Rev. James A. Fairley and 
Rev. William L. Sullivan. ™ 

4.15 P.M. Automobile ride under the 
auspices of the Unity Men’s Club. 

8pm. ‘The Church as an Agent in Social 
Reconstruction.””’ (Two addresses.) Prof. 
Thomas N. Carver, LL.D., Rev. Minot 
Simons. 

Closing word by the president. 

E. M. Stocomse#, 
Secretary. 


Send contributions, promptly and gener- 
ously to Rev. Alson Robinson, 639 June 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Deaths. 


SAVAGE.—In Prouts Neck, Me., September 9, Ella 
Dodge, wife of Dr. Minot J. Savage, in her 72d year. 


The burial was at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Monday, September 11. A service in the Ceme- 
tery Chapel, at two o’clock, was conducted by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York. Mr. Holmes made tender 
and earnest references to the sweet and noble character 
of Mrs. Savage. The chapel was well filled by the relatives 
and friends of Rev. and Mrs. Savage. 


CATHERINE MELVILLE LINCOLN. 


In loving memory of Mrs. Catherine Melville Lincoln, 
widow of Calvin Lincoln, who passed away on Saturday 
morning, September 9, after a short illness, at the age of 
eighty-two. Her life has been one of loving service. 
Every one who ever met her felt the quick sympathy, 
strength of character, gentle, loving disposition, and 
readiness to help. She was most loyal in her support 
and work in our little Alliance, and her just and wise 
counsel will be greatly missed. She was born in Hingham, 
but had lived in Malden for many years, where she made 
many friends whose lives will always seem brighter for 
having known her. E. E. W, 


Fifty-eizhth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston,” 


4 Sige MOUNTAINS. Attractive home in pri- 
vate family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road one-half mile fort 
station, fine mountain views, large piazza, electric lights, 

fireplace. First-class table. Rates $8-$r2. 


POSITION AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
experience. References exchanged. Address X. Y. Z., 
General Delivery, Rochester, N. Y. 
TA2* OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, ay 


Cone Non OR MOTHER’S HELPER 
wanted by Cora J, Leland, 24 Elmwood St., 
Mass. References. 


sition 
ewton, 


12.30 P.M. Luncheon for the members ot 
‘the Institute and speakers, provided by the 


~ Private Biggs (whose period of training is 


Pleasantries, 


over): ‘“‘See here, Cap’n Miggs, now that I 
am a civilian again, I want you to under- 
stand that I take back all the salutes I’ve 
given you since I came here.’’—Life. 


From a recipe for bread-making :— 


“Knead the dough thoroughly till the hands and pan 
are quite clean.”—Morning Paper. ; 

We believe, however, that no serious in- 
jury will be done to the dough if the hands 
are washed before they knead it!—Punch. 


“Ah see yo’ is housecleanin’,’’ said Mrs. 
Snow White. ‘‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Marsh 
Green, “dey is nothin’ lak’ movin’ things 
’round once in a while. Why, Ah des come 
ercross a pair ob slippers under de bed dat Ah 
hadn’t seen foh five years.’’—Dallas News. 


Seeing a tramp hurrying away from a large 
house, a fellow-professional asked him what 
luck he had had. ‘‘It ain’t no use askin’ 
there,” was the reply. “I just had a peep 
through the winder. It’s a poverty-stricken 
house. ‘There was actually two ladies playin’ 
on one pianner.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


The cub reporter assigned to ‘‘cover’’a 
local wedding sauntered back into the edi- 
torial rooms of his paper. ‘‘Where’s your 
‘story’?” called the impatient city editor. 
“Hand it across!’’ ‘Sorry!’ said the cub, 
nonchalantly, “‘but there was nothing to 
report! The bridegroom never turned up!’””— 
Contributed. 


It was while they were building the Pa- 
nama Canal. An excited Chinese laborer 
dashed into one of the foreman’s tents. 
“Oh, Mistler Boss!’’ cried the Mongolian, 
“Chung Lu, him stuck in mud up to him 
ankles!” “‘In the mud up to his ankles?” 
roared the boss. ‘‘Why the deuce don’t 
he get out?” “Oh, Mistler Boss, him up- 
side down!’’—New York Times. 


My small niece, aged four, came running 
into the room where her mother and I 
were sitting. ‘My dolly’s sick,” she said, 
“and I don’t know what’s the matter. I 
gave her water and she can’t swallow that; 
the doctor gave her a pill and she can’t 
swallow that.” ‘“‘Then,” said I, ‘‘I don’t 
see but that you had better try Christian 
Science for her.” ‘‘We have tried it,” said 
she, “‘and she can’t swallow that.” 


For the first time in his life the unintel- 
lectual man had-been lured into a museum. 
Among the scientific treasures shown him 
by his intellectual friend was a case full of 
stuffed birds. There was one specimen that 
rather interested him. He asked what it 
was, and was told that it was a cassowary. 
“T have heard of the cassowary,” said the 
unintellectual man, “‘but this is not my idea 
of it.” ‘Perhaps not,” said his friend, ‘‘but 
it is God’s idea.’’—Contributed. 


A lady in the suburbs was considerably 
annoyed to find her neighbor’s fowls con- 
tinually overrunning her garden and playing 
havoe with the geraniums. “Go round to 
the next door, Jane,’’ she said to her new 
English maid, ‘‘and point out to Mrs. 
Jones that her fowls bother us a good deal, 
and ask if she’ll kindly try to keep them at 
home.” The girl returned with a satisfied 
look on her face. “I don’t fancy we shall 
’ave ’em round ’ere again ina *urry, ma’am,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘I hope you were polite, Jane,” 
remarked her mistress. ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ 
came the reply. “‘Missus’s respects,’ I 
ses, ‘and if your fowls ain’t kep’ at ’ome 


you won’t be gettin’ so many eggs of a 


mornin’, and we shall be eatin’ poultry!” 


churches of America. 


Our National Societies, 


. “i . 
With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
x05 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. : 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 

r Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
lot, - 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. _ 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
bicep = churches for missionary and denominational 
work. , 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S, 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. f 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
i Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical. working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. . 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
one William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N -Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” , a4 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. ’ 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon’ 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. : ; 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the —_ of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present a ; 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N_J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. 
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Look for our Trade Marks. o 
C.H. Sreruenson, Mfr., ro Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


No Flies, No Litter. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken frem 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID — 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Prinelpats, 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


& 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Birla dtleonts Sunday School Dicectot, Heed woman 


Li 


beral scholarshii visions, including 
Sessions at. The University of Chicsaae ss 
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fello $810. Religio 
Social Service. Institutes "during ” 
Apply to F. C. Sovrnworta, P ; 
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f Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical 


